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| RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 


iat ECENT political occurrences in France have 

#% developed a widespread interest in Catholic 

Religious communities. Under cover of the 

euphemism, Loi d' Association, the French premier 

PG re has introduced into the Chamber of Deputies a 
| project intended to deprive these communities of the right to exist. 


a On the twenty.third of December last the Holy Father 
) addressed a letter to the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris pro- 
testing against the stand taken by the French ministry. Never- 

theless, on the fifteenth of January the government commenced 
‘discussion of the bill, confident that, despite the determined 
opposition of Clericals and Royalists, the measure would be 
‘carried by a unanimous vote of the Republicans. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau has included this bill under his gov- 
ernmental “measures of defence.” At worst his project may 
be said to be in favorable contrast with the violent measures 
adopted by statesmen of similar principles in former times. 
Confiscation is preferable to torture no doubt, and banishment 
to dungeons. Still, it is likely that the improvement is due less 
to the premier’s personal choice than to the fact that milder 
methods are in favor with contemporary governments. It may 
be an equally effective if a less revolting measure to deprive 
Religious of civil rather than of physical existence. At any 
rate, to the former punishment the government would condemn 
them, and at present the world is watching the attempt curi- 
ously, though for the most part calmly. 


THE INDICTMENT AGAINST THEM. 


It is this state of affairs which seems to justify some con- 
sideration of the offence charged against the French Religious. 
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In effect the indictment comes to this: they live in common, 
practising poverty, chastity, and obedience, and they vow 
fidelity to this state of life. Thus, it is asserted, they offend 
against the common good of society by resigning rights which 
no man can lawfully alienate. The stand-point of their assail- 
ants apparently is that occupied by AZsop’s Wolf, which, having 
exhausted his efforts to discover a casus belli against the Lamb, 
finally decided to devour the latter without specifying reasons. 
Should the French government succeed in expelling Religious 
from its territory, the ultimate motive for this action, as is 
plain to every one, will have been that deep-rooted instinct 
which leads men of a certain class to a deadly hate of institu- 
tions like those in question. 

For, from the stand-point of unprejudiced reason, why should 
a Religious community be considered harmful to the common 
good? Accept—we will not say the moral standard that is 
based upon a study of human nature and its destiny, but—the 
norm of right living defended by the atheist himself. Let the 
supreme law be to secure the happiness of the individual or to 
further the progress of humanity. Still the Religious ideal 
deserves toleration, still the Religious community is to be ac- 
quitted of crime. For at least we must concede that the indi- 
vidual standard of happiness will vary indefinitely, despite 
endless disputation. May not men, then, who find peace and 
contentment in the practice of celibacy, poverty, and subjec- 
tion, lawfully claim the right to consult their own happiness 
by arranging their daily routine accordingly? Nor is it rea- 
sonably to be feared by statesmen that there will ever be a 
deficit in the supply of human beings willing to propagate the 
race, to amass wealth, and to insist upon their own personal 
independence. 

Certainly a race of which a certain number venerates and 
practises chastity is, other things being equal, farther along the 
line of progress than a race lacking the influence of that lofty 
idealism. Surely, too, though here and there a community 
may contrive to become collectively rich, no man can deny 
that the present French communities have, as the Pope’s let- 
ter asserts, acquired their property honestly and legally—a 
consideration which makes capital punishment seem rather an 
extreme measure. It may well be contended, too, to cite, as 
the Holy Father insists, that they hold their property in the 
interest of religion, charity, and the common good. Most of 
us will perceive readily enough that in the long run the Reli- 
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gious communities tend to bring about that more equitable dis- 
tribution of utilities which is of the very essence of a state’s health. 

Perhaps the practice of obedience is the count which will 
tell most heavily against Religious in a generation madly in 
love with individualism of every sort? Still, here again fair 
consideration of the question will give us little cause to pre- 
sume that religious communities tend to injure good citizen- 
ship. As we shall have occasion to note later on, the theory 
of religious obedience contains nothing derogatory to the spirit 
of true manliness, and certainly history does not indicate that 
much crime or weakness is traceable to its practice. 


THE MEASURE. IS BOTH WANTON AND UNJUST. 


All this, be it observed, is the verdict that must be accepted 
if an honest and enlightened public policy is to prevail. If 
the Religious have done evil, let their critics give testimony 
of the evil. The present mode of procedure certainly warrants 
the Holy Father’s comment, that “to strike at the religious 
congregations would be to forsake, and thus injure, those demo- 
cratic principles of liberty and equality which at present form 
the very foundation of constitutional right in France and guar- 
antee the individua] and collective liberty of all citizens, so 
long as their actions and manner of living have an honest aim 
which encroaches on the rights and lawful interests of nobody.” 
It is not hasty or unfair, then, to say that M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s “ measure” is as wanton as it is unjust, and that it calls 
in doubt his sincere devotion to the best interests of his coun- 
try. His attitude is all the more reprehensible when one takes 
into account, as the Papal letter puts it, “the meritorious ser- 
vices, recognized time and again by men above any suspicion 
of favoritism, and time after time rewarded by public honors, 
which make these congregations the glory of the church at 
large and the particular and shining glory of France, which 
they have ever nobly served, and which they love, as has many 
a time been seen, with a patriotism that feared not to face 
death itself with joy.” 

This much as tothe justice of the French premier’s stand 
upon the question of Religious communities. But his attitude 
reminds us that there are also critics of another class. It is 
rather curious that in the Protestant world many professing 
and practical Christians, students of the Gospel, lovers of real 
virtue, range themselves against the Catholic idea of com- 
munity life. Here indeed, as antecedently to all inquiry we 
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might have suspected, opposition is to be traced mainly to 
the fact that persons outside the Catholic Church rarely if 
ever come to a thorough appreciation of her whole teaching 
on any one point. 


WHAT RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES ARE. 


In dealing with this class of critics we may omit considera- 
tion of that extreme few who, influenced by a consciousness of 
their own personal depravity, declare that the life proposed to 
Religious is outside the range of human possibilities. The 
mass of those who set themselves against the Catholic ideal 
are more moderate in their views, and are influenced mainly 
by unintelligent prejudice, blind acceptance of traditional 
beliefs, and repugnance to study sympathetically any institution 
opposed to the common desire of self-exaltation and self grati- 
fication. Persons of this sort, it may be hoped, will abandon 
their former views when once acquainted with the real nature 
and justification of what they are criticising. 

Religious communities, then, are bodies of men or women 
who, in order to devote themselves more exclusively to the 
pursuit of their ideal of Christian perfection, abandon their 
homes and live together under a rule. Always this rule enjoins 
the observance of the three “ evangelical counsels,’”’ poverty, or 
the renunciation of earthly goods; chastity, or the consecra- 
tion of body and soul to a life of perfect continence; and 
obedience, or the subjection of private will to the command of 
legitimate superiors. Ordinarily, besides this the “rule” pre- 
scribes a daily routine of exercises embracing both the worship 
of God and the service of one’s neighbor at stated intervals 
and for definite lengths of time, leaving a margin to be 
employed as individual ability or inclination shall direct. We 
say “ordinarily,” since there are some communities known as 
contemplatives in which the rule prescribes no other service of 
the neighbor than that of frequent and fervent intercessory 
prayer. Ordinarily, too, stability is secured by vows on the 
part of the membets; that is to say, by promises made to God 
binding the individual under pain of sin to adhere to his state 
of life and to prosecute his strivings after perfection. 


GOSPEL GUARANTEES. 


To what loyal Christian mind can this ideal be offensive? 
Religious find in the Gospel itself a Divine guarantee for the 
worth of poverty, chastity, and obedience. The Son of Man, 
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who had not whereon to lay his head, who taught the value 
of renouncing all, who subjected himself to Mary and Joseph, 
who was born of a Virgin, died a virgin and praised virginity 
highly, both with his own lips and through his inspired apostle 
—He is the type in whom Religious discover God's unmistak- 
able approval of the state of life their rule prescribes. They 
find this type recognized and imitated in the Apostolic Church, 
consecrated by. generations of saints, sanctioned by centuries 
of Christian teaching, rendered irresistibly winning by harmony 
with the noblest aspirations ever experienced by human souls, 
To obtain a definite and practicable means of imitating Christ’s 
life is the ceaseless prayer of numerous hearts touched with 
the generous flame of Divine Love. For how many is it 
obtainable only by means of entrance into a Religious com- 
munity? How often does it happen that the young man or 
maiden, on fire with this inner sense of divine possibilities, can 
find contentment only in a shelter where the soul, “ espoused 
as a chaste virgin to Christ’? and freed from the trammels and 
clamor of other loves, can suppress carnal desires, can renounce 
possessions, can learn the lesson of the Cross in that “ great- 
est of penances,” a life passed under a common rule. Surely, 
lovely chastity cannot but win the veneration of any mind 
honestly resolved to accept Christ’s teaching as good for men. 
Indeed, it scarcely can fail by virtue of its own inherent charm to 
attract the souls of all who are capable of appreciating the real 
beauty of the supersensuous, of understanding the true poetry 
of love. Far beyond the wildest dreams of the young and 
romantic imagination are the sweet joys reserved for those 
who dedicate their lives to the cultivation of that hidden love 
born of the Creator’s regard for his creature. As purity be- 
gets faith, so does renunciation of carnal delight prepare the 
soul for a spiritual relationship that cannot be described in 
words. To those who believe in the reality of the Incarnation, 
surely this higher life should appeal as a precious grace be- 
stowed upon chosen souls to set them peculiarly apart from 
things of earth and reserve them for the ineffable union of a 
love all spiritual and divine. 

Poverty, too, as an ideal can hardly offend any Christian 
who ponders the true meaning of the earthly life of Jesus 
Christ. He who has not learned that possessions weigh down 
the soaring spirit has not yet caught the significance of Christ’s 
example, of his teaching to his Apostles, of his invitation to 
the rich young man. “ Renounce all and thou shalt find all” 


. 
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is ever the law of progress in Divine Love. We must die to 
live; self-denial is the one path to the Heavenly Kingdom. 
And all those who have enjoyed the blessed privilege of 
actual renunciation—from Francis with his Lady Poverty down 
to the last and least member of the humblest of communities 
—can well understand why the Religious rule insists upon the 
practice of poverty as essential. 


THE IDEA OF OBEDIENCE. 


As to obedience, it may be true that this more readily than 
religious poverty and religious chastity becomes a rock of 
scandal to the opponents of community life. But how few of 
these thoroughly understand the ideal of obedience put forward 
as a model to which Religious should conform. Not infre- 
quently it is imagined that the subject substitutes the supe- 
rior’s command for his own conscience and waives consid- 
erations of right or wrong when a thing is enjoined in the 
name of “holy obedience.”” The notion is monstrously false. 
Neither church law nor any community rule ever has sanctioned 
the idea that an individual ceases to be a responsible moral 
agent because under the jurisdiction of a superior. In abso- 
lutely every case it is understood that obedience is to be ren- 
dered salva conscientia—that is to say, a command never binds 
the subject when the latter’s conscience pronounces the thing 
commanded to be contrary to the moral law. 

This graver charge apart, men have been led sometimes to 
contend that at least the practice of obedience is demoralizing 
and unmanly, that the habit of surrendering one’s God-given 
freedom is likely to beget a servile character, and ultimately 
to produce a type little in conformity with proper and neces- 
sary independence. So men speak concerning obedience; but 
we never find them maintaining that army discipline should be 
abolished as subversive of character. Perhaps a moment’s re- 
flection will suffice to show that if all men were accustomed to 
the practice of something like religious obedience, it would be 
most advantageous to their own welfare and to the general 
good of society. As to the charge that the practice of obedi- 
ence may tend to damage individuality, dull personal percep- 
tion of moral issues, and substitute mechanism for spontaneity, 
in so far as it is justified, it proves merely that Religious still 
remain human beings and are subject to human infirmities. 
Obedience, it is true, when practised unintelligently, may vary 
in the inverse ratio with other virtues: still this is an evil in- 
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evitable by the very nature of things and certainly not trace- 
able to the ideal taught by the approved masters of spiritual 
doctrine. The obedience of the Jesuit, for instance—proverbi- 
ally and correctly considered as.the most extreme and absolute 
demanded in any Religious community—always supposes under- 
standing and agreement on the part of the subject. That 
lower species of unintelligent obedience—vulgarly stigmatized 
as “blind ’—is at most a practical necessity, never an ideal. 
It is required, moreover, not alone in communities but by the 
exigencies of every state of life, since it is quite patent that 
often subjects not understanding nor sympathizing with a supe- 
rior's commands must still in the interests of good order 
obey. Practically, this is all there is of “blind” obedience 
even in Religious communities, though there, indeed, a new 
and supernatural motive is substituted for that of practical 
need. But, at all events, the Religious zdea/ cannot be “ blind 
obedience” in the sense described, for St. Ignatius, a final av- 
thority on the subject, has left on record his declaration that 
obedience is very imperfect unless the subject’s personal judg- 
ment is in accord with that of his superior. Now, surely the 
practice of an obedience of this kind is well adapted to correct 
very common and unpleasant human weaknesses, and few men 
would be the worse for having voluntarily subjected them- 
selves to its salutary influence. 


REASONABLENESS OF VOWS. 


The foregoing indicates what might be called an unprejudiced 
“Gospel view” of those three virtues the practice of which 
constitutes the bone and sinew of Religious life. But as the 
vast majority of Religious bind themselves by vow to the prac- 
tice of the evangelical counsels, it is requisite to speak further 
concerning this feature which to some critics has given grave 
offence. For them the very name of vow is a stone of stum- 
bling, suggestive at once of middle ages, cloister-dungeons, 
superstitious mummery, and blighted love. We may question, 
however, if the ground of their censure is in truth anything 
more than the imaginary connotation of a word. For a vow 
may recommend itself to their judgment easily enough when 
understood to be what it really is, an analogy in the super- 
natural order to a sworn contract in the natural. If a man in 
response to what he believes to be a divine invitation enters 
into a contract with God formally and solemnly as he would 
in the case of a human contract, has he done anything unbe- 
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coming? Why should a soul not be espoused as firmly and 
irrevocably and publicly to the Divine Lover as to a human 
one? And is it inconceivable that the soul thus wedded thereby 
gains a new title, so to speak, to the affection of Almighty 
God? Surely all this commends itself as perfectly intelligible 
and consistent to any one who has risen to that concept’ of 
Divine Love taught by Jesus Christ. Yet these truths are a 
logical justification for the Catholic notion of vows. A Reli- 
gious vow is a contract with God made by a man who thus 
binds himself solemnly to a perfect life—that is, to the pursuit 
of perfection. /pso facto, therefore, a man with the three reli- 
gious vows is in a more perfect state, blessed with peculiar 
privileges and special graces. Such is the universal and tradi. 
tional Catholic teaching. Is it open to criticism? Certainly 
not from the point of view of the Gospel. Any man who after 
prayer and counsel vows to God to practise those virtues which 
were characteristic of the God-Man’s life, performs an act of 
extraordinary merit; reason and the religious sense alike ap- 
prove Holy Church in setting the common life of such men 
apart and declaring it in name and privilege a superior state 
of life—z. ¢., what is technically known as “the state of per- 
fection.” Does this mean that an individual is made perfect 
by virtue of an ecclesiastical formula? Assuredly not! A vow 
will not perfect—conceivably it will hurt—a soul that fails to 
put forth personal effort corresponding to its high vocation. 
The church does not teach that personal perfection of neces 
sity varies with the state, that the individual with vows is 
necessarily more perfect than the individual without. Personal 
perfection, it is needless to say,is personal. Aquinas speaks 
of imperfect persons inside and perfect persons outside “the 
state of perfection.” -The (personal) merit of obedience, says 
St. Catherine of Siena, is measured according to the love of 
him who obeys. It is idle, then, to attempt to press the charge 
that the Religious vows imply the church’s sanction to a per- 
fection monopoly. The vows, as understood by Catholics, are 
very different from magical incantations or spiritual pass-words, 
they are the natural expression of a fervent love of God that 
sees in them its needed outlet and intends through them to 
make use of Divine grace in so effective a way as continually 
to advance toward perfection. 

We question if any fair-minded Protestant would assail the 
theoretical legitimacy of the Religious vows once their mean- 
ing is understood. At any rate an appeal to history should 
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suffice to show that, like the practice of the evangelical coun- 
sels, the Religious vows themselves have been the badge of 
many of the most glorious figures that have dignified the 
human story. Benedict, Francis Xavier, Vincent de Paul are 
not the names of men who would have rendered greater ser- 
vice to humanity through the operation of a ‘‘ Law on Asso- 
ciations.” In truth, purity, sympathy, courage these men are 
models for all time, and it is but too modest a statement to 
assert that the spirit which is hostile to their chosen mode of 
life has yet to prove its own power to produce one single in- 
stance of symmetrically developed manhood superior to theirs. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau bill may or may not become a law. 
If rejected, it will occasion some slight though tardy respect 
for the judgment of France’s statesmen. If enacted, it will 
begin another scene in the long series of persecutions against 
the Lord and against his anointed,—persecutions that assail now 
the Divine person, again his name, again his doctrine, his repre- 
sentatives, and his disciples. But the present writing will have 
served its purpose if it recalls and impresses upon any who 
otherwise might fail to perceive it the essentially impolitic, 
unethical, and unevangelical nature of present-day attacks 
upon men and women consecrated to God by vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 





“ Hail, RaBBii” 


“DAIL, RABBI!” 
I. 


() traitor kiss! more cruel thou art 


Than nails of iron, than lance «more keen: 


T’he crucifixion of His heart, 


Its agony, albeit unseen. 


oll 
The Wounds that scowling hatred wrought 
With glory now are haloed bright— 


Thy wound, like arrow’s poison-fraught, 


Shall fester through eternal night. 


III. 
Rabboni, i have called "T'hee friend 
And stood among ‘T'hy chosen few, 
And yet a traitor! In pity bend 
And my false heart with love renew. 


WILLIAM P. CANTWELL 
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MUSIC AS A CIVILIZING AGENCY. 
BY CARINA CAMPBELL EAGLESFIELD. 


O the musician it may seem a useless task to try 
to fix the actual value of music, for it is the 
element in which he lives and breathes, and 
appears to him as essential and fundamental as 
the atmosphere about him. But music as an 

art impinges upon the lives of thousands who are not musi- 
cians, and is of the deepest interest to them. Students of 
sociology, physicians, philanthropists, educators, and reformers 
find in music a problem which enters in greater or less degree 
into their chosen work, and as a problem they study its effects 
and try to fix its place in their particular vocation. 

The investigator in sociology discovers that music and civil- 
ization are inextricably interwoven. The philanthropist finds 
that the moral nature is wonderfully softened and uplifted by 
the divine mission of sound; the educator proves from experi- 
ence its value in developing the senses and training the intel- 
lectual powers; and the physician, from time immemorial, has 
called upon music to aid him in alleviating diseased conditions. 
So we see that music has many values, and we may look at it, 
first, as a civilizing agency; second, as having pathological and 
therapeutic value, and third, as intellectual. 

The intimate connection between music and civilization was 
recognized by the Greeks, who assigned to it really far higher 
powers than we do; and this is a little singular, for music in 
its present development is distinctly a modern art, and we 
cannot help wondering at the marvellous power which their 
crude harmonies must have exerted upon them. If their cul- 
ture was as dependent upon music as Plato and Aristotle 
would have us infer, how much more should we expect from 
the superior development we have reached in the art? This is 
an interesting question to consider. 

The modern ratio between music and civilization is by no 
means the same as it was with the Greeks, for they devoted 
at least three years to musical culture, while with us for long 
periods, centuries even, music has been used as a means of in- 
cidental recreation only, and never till quite lately with serious 
objects in view. 

The study of sociology has gained immense impetus in the 
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past few years, and there are many who are quite willing to 
devote their lives to an investigation of the forces which go to 
make our civilization what it is. It does not follow that every 
epoch should surpass all preceding ones; we find that certain 
powerful agencies for culture have at one time been extensively 
used and at another entirely overlooked. Music has had this 
fluctuating value, and from the lofty pinnacle upon which the 
Greeks elevated it we find it sinking inte dim obscurity for 
centuries, and only within the past half-century studied in re. 
lation to other forces. 

It is now generally conceded that music is an important 
factor in culture, and no civilization can be carried very far 
upwards without presupposing a certain amount of culture. 
The development of the fine arts, which form the basis of cul. 
ture, must necessarily come after much preliminary work has 
been done, but when a nation has gone through the first stages 
of organization in practical and material growth it must look 
to art to give the final finishing touch. And the culture which 
is laid upon these enduring foundations will surely uplift and 
spiritualize a people. 

Now, what form of art, what ministry to the zsthetic sense, 
is so peculiarly the product of our own age as music? It is 
easily available, universally loved, and within the compass of 
nearly every one. Ruskin most beautifully characterizes music 
as “the nearest at hand, the most orderly, delicate, and per- 
fect of all pleasures; the one most helpful to all ages, from 
the nurse’s song to her infant to the music which so often 
haunts the death-bed of pure and innocent spirits.” It is this 
wide range of influence which makes music so important a 
factor in culture. It humanizes every one it touches. 

Every system of government instinctively turns to music 
to assist it in strengthening its hold upon the people, but none 
stands in such need of music as a republic. Music unifies and 
harmonizes all the conflicting elements of a democratic society, 
and any culture which brings all classes together—for music 
knows no caste—must of necessity become a powerful force. 
We Americans need some such influence to harmonize the 
kaleidoscopic elements of our national life; we need the gentle, 
humanizing effect of music to tone down our crudeness and 
angularity, and we need, above all else in our social life, more 
geniality, more of the ‘‘gospel of joy.” The Puritan influence 
was so inimical to music that we have not yet recovered from 
its evil effects upon the national character. All art accomplishes 
this result, but music seems better adapted to the American 
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character than any other form of art, and we have shown our 
affinity to this special form by the progress we have made in it. 

When we consider that we have only been a musical people 
for about fifty or sixty years, we may well feel pleased with 
the result. We owe to the Transcendental-movement in Massa- 
chusetts the beginning of classical music in America, and it 
is significant that Emerson and Beethoven were studied and 
loved with equal ardor by those early enthusiasts for all that 
was noble, and free, and humanizing. Only a little later was 
the first Philharmonic Society established in New York, about 
1848; then came the Oratorio Society in 1880, and in 1885 Dr. 
Damrosch established the Symphony Society. What strides 
we have made since we all know. 

We often speak of a Republic of: Letters, but has no one 
ever thought of a Republic of Music? What art or science 
can bring such varied elements into harmonious working order, 
or mould such heterogeneous factors into sympathetic unity as 
music? There is a constant danger lest a republic split up 
into sets or classes; not the danger of anything permanent, 
like an hereditary class of nobility, but yet quite as deadening 
to the spirit of true democracy. Now, music takes no account 
of family or wealth, two danger-signals in our Republic, and 
by force of this bringing together all sorts and conditions of 
men and enlisting their deepest sympathies under the same 
banner it accomplishes a most important work in the progress 
of republican ideas. 

Professor Marshall, in a recent lecture on esthetics before 
the students of Columbia College, said that “the function of 
art in the development of man was social consolidation.” The 
aim of all sociological study is, of course, to organize social 
feeling. We know from experience that the education of the 
intellect alone is perilous, and the new science of criminology 
teaches that the principal cause of crime and anarchy is mere- 
ly perverted feeling. Music has become an efficient aid in the 
work undertaken by General Booth and the Salvation Army, 
and the power to arouse feelings of patriotism and altruism in 
the souls of the miserable submerged tenth through the hear- 
ing of patriotic.and ennobling music is astonishing to one not 
acquainted with it. Music is being now used in all Reform 
Schools with the best effect, and I have the testimony of Mr. 
T. J. Charlton, superintendent of the Indiana Reform School 
for Boys, that “it is a very essential. part of the work of re- 
formation.” He says: “ The experience of all workers among 
this class of boys is that it cheers the despondent and brings 
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sunshine into their lives.” Another officer, who has had for 
years an average of fifty boys under his charge, says that 
“whenever he found that the boys were not as happy as they 
should be, he began by leading them in singing and kept it 
up till every one was feeling good.” Mr. Charlton further 
says that it is a rule that the evenings shall be filled with song, 
and he considers that there is nothing that “takes hold of the 
soul like a song.” What better testimony of the philanthropic 
value of music could be found? It is in the practical working 
of one’s theories that proof should be sought, and a Reform 
School must be managed on the most practical of lines to suc- 
ceed at all. 

It is a most consoling reflection that the highest and most 
spiritual parts of us should be thought to have a practical 
value also. Society could not be sustained on the strength of 
intellectual combination alone; the emotions must make the 
cohesive bond, and music is their natural organ of expression. 
Though the growth of the individual was never so free and un- 
trammelled, society was never so strongly welded together as 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the higher the 
social efficiency, the higher will be the development of the 
emotional nature. I would speak of a fact which none will 
surely deny, that our every day life, no matter what it may be, 
never calls forth the depths and profundities of our emotional 
natures. If we are deprived of art, we hunger for we know 
not what, till under the influence of the art to which we are 
most kin we expand, our souls glow, and we taste an ecstasy 
of emotion which lifts us entirely out of our usual plane of 
existence. It is good for human nature to realize its capacity 
to feel deeply, it engenders charity and broader understanding 
of others. It is an education in itself. 

In treating of the emotional value of music one must touch 
upon the objections of those who see harm resulting from the 
intensity of emotion aroused. Such intensity appears injurious 
to them, and they fail to recognize that it may become an im- 
portant factor in the development of character. Scientists have 
of late devoted much attention to a study of the value of 
training the emotions of the very young, and they have observed 
that a certain atrophy results if the emotional life is stunted 
in youth. There must be a healthy outlet for the emotions in | 
music, innocent dancing, and harmless spectacular exhibitions, 
else a perversion of these inborn tendencies results and crime 
follows in the wake. 

Must all emotion: end in action of some kind? I think not; 
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for there are many emotions which could not terminate active- 
ly, and they seem to me entirely legitimate. I hold that it is 
healthy to cultivate the emotions, and only those which ought 
to lead to the performance of some duty need to have action 
for an end. There is also a certain amount of self-knowledge 
which is arrived at through the listening to music, and it can 
be attained in no other way; but it has nothing to do with the 
sickly sentimentalism of those who neglect the duties nearest 
to them. 

Civilization is not measured by the intellect only, and the 
moral and spiritual parts of man must be nurtured in order to 
progress, Wordsworth, who was not only a great poet but also 
a wise student of society, claimed that “no advance in civil- 
ization could be made till the moral nature was educated”; 
and I note that England’s greatest teacher, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, used this order in his theory of education: first, reli- 
gious and moral principles; second, gentlemanly conduct, and 
third, intellectual ability. Now, there is no stronger aid in de- 
veloping the religious and moral nature than music. I do not 
hold entirely with Ruskin in his assertion that “ perseverance 
in rightness of human conduct renders after a certain number 
of generations human art possible, and sin, vicious living, and 
the following of pleasure all art impossible”; but I feel deeply 
that right living or pure thinking blossoms into song, and that 
religion and morality sometimes find their highest expression in 
music. 

The emotional environment of a child is more important 
than the intellectual. This is also understood by philanthropists 
and social reformers, who seek to unite families and keep in- 
tact the home, and who strengthen their hold on the neglected 
classes through the avenue of emotion. Love and admiration 
have accomplished more than any text-book, and the intuitive 
groping after all that is beautiful, after music, pictures, uplifts 
more than any mental drill. 

What is true of society at large is true of the home. A 
community of intellectual tastes does not unify or hold to- 
gether the many elements of one household; the coherence 
must be based upon the harmony of the emotional life, and love, 
which is the handmaid of the emotions, must be the tutelary 
genius. I know of no stronger agent in keeping the home.life 
sweet and vigorous than music; children and parents meet on 
a common ground, and as their voices blend and as the tones 
of their musical instruments mingle the bonds of mutual affec. 
tion and love are strengthened, differences of taste or dissimi- 
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larities of character are forgotten, and only the beautiful unity 
of the family remains. 

If music acted, as Mr. Haweis asserts, as a moral agent, 
. the whole question of its influence could be put in a nut-shell ; 
but I do not consider music intrinsically moral or immoral any 
more than other art forms—painting, sculpture, or literature 
even. It lends itself to the expression of the moods of the 
musical creator, and is a medium, not a system of thought or 
an emotional habit. 

The value of music as a civilizing agent, broadly stated, is 
that it embodies ideas of pure beauty and appeals directly to 
the soul, and what cultivates and stimulates the spiritual part 
of man is more moral in its effects than any intellectual train. 
ing. If the thought of the creator is great, it will sink down 
into your soul in time and become your own method of conso- 
lation in grief and of exultation in joy. This is one of the 
most precious influences of music, and the more music is looked 
upon as a practical necessity of our lives, the more widely 
will it carry its beneficent message. Music is surely not made 
for the musician alone, it is not a mere ornament of culture, 
but should, and indeed if opportunity be given does, enter in- 
to the lives of all of us. Music is a universal language, “the 
Volapuk of spiritual being,” as Oliver W. Holmes quaintly 
says, and every musician should feel it a duty and privilege to 
carry something of the sweetness and inspiration which he 
finds in his musical associations into the lives of those debarred 
from uniting with him. 

In England and on the Continent the philanthropic value 
of music is better understood. In Birmingham and Liverpool 
certain musical societies are in the habit of going once a week 
to the squalid parts of the city and giving concerts in the 
courts, and the practical good which they accomplish is so 
deeply impressed upon them that they have extended their 
sweet charity to other cities. 

But the highest ministry of music, higher than the recrea- 
tive or educational value, lies beyond the realm of sight and 
sound, and voices the longing of the human soul for the in- 
finite. It takes us out of the sordid and commonplace plane 
of every-day life into a world in which we dream and aspire; 
it lifts our souls towards God and becomes the medium of our 
highest religious reach. It makes us feel that in us too dwells 
a spark of divinity, and it gives us courage and hope and faith 
to carry this high aspiration into all the tasks of our daily lives. 
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AT THE BIER OF THE CRUCIFIED. 


BY ANNA SPRAGUE McDONALD. 


nly ADRE ANTONIO was walking along the smooth, 

4 white road which wound from his little sheep- 

fold of Branciano to Sorrento. This road was 

a narrow shelf hewn out of a high mountain: 

‘ 2 a tiny zone which divided all that was soft 

and rich and fragrant from all that was rough and harsh and 

stern. For above it rose groves of orange and of lemon-trees, 

now darkly outlined against a vivid sky. Below it was a sheer 

descent of horrent cliffs girt by the moody sea. This Branci- 

ano road was indeed lovely, with the beauty which Italy, the 

enchantress of the world, so lavishly reveals. But on this 

Holy Thursday evening Padre Antonio was wholly unmindful 

of the golden peace of the sea or the glory of the sky. Ah 

no! He was the watchful shepherd of Branciano and one of 
his cherished lambs had strayed. 

Assunta Wareham was the daughter of an English artist. 
As many have since done, her father married a peasant girl of 
Capri and made his home there. He did not live long; so short 
a time, indeed, that Assunta did not remember him. Wareham 
was so poor that when he died his wife was not left even the 
little which would mean comfort to an Italian peasant. After 
a time the Signora Wareham married again. This second mar- 
riage was with one of her own class, ’Vanni Arelli, a fisherman 
of Branciano. When Assunta was fourteen her mother died, 
leaving sundry small Arellis to the care of their half-sister. 
That was two years ago. Until within six months Assunta 
had been apparently like all the other young girls of the ham- 
let, save perchance a shade more haughty and reserved. Yet 
this quiet exterior masked a strange and complex character ; 
for Assunta was not the child either of one nation or of one 
class. From her peasant mother she inherited the fiery tem- 
perament of the South, but mingled with this were many char- 
acteristics transmitted from gentler forebears of another and 
different race. Her beauty too, which showed the same blend- 
ing of Italian and English traits, was of an altogether lovely 


type. 
VOL LXXII.—47 
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That she was very fair Assunta did not dream. About her 
sixteenth birthday, however, she was destined to be enlightened 
as to that and to many other things. For a young artist pass- 


ing on his way to Sorrento saw her, as among a group of 
Branciano girls she leaned 
EB gagainst the gray old para- 
fpe~, pet above the sea. He did 
Se ..not push on to Sorrento 
E*.; that evening because he 
. found the inn at Branciano 
““a most charming halting. 
““t- place. ’Vanni’s consent to 
y allow Assunta to pose for 
fy/ the painter was quickly won. Was not the 
a, picture a Madonna? And—per Bacco !— 
i the chink of lire was sweet music in a 

Ry’ poor fisherman’s ear. 
Assunta possessed one great gift be- 
side which even her picturesque beauty 
m was asnaught. It did not take the painter 
FY long to discover this. Then, day by day, 
aa he awakened dreams and ambitions 
nS ey .¢ in her heart such as only one from 
” i Fr, Mee. the great world could. After a 
aia, a m3 time, when Assunta closed her eyes 
, P<aaee> at night she could not sleep; her 
tiny room, shared with several small 
Arellis, had become so granda place. For, 
in the darkness, the rough chamber widened 
; into a sumptuous hall where the seats were 
> ' all of velvet and the walls heavy, with rich 
By gold. This glittering place was thronged 
ier’ with famous men and radiant women. But, 
SF Woh, though the central figure was only a slender 
Tee ROAD Wass wan. Gitl, yet she kept that vast assembly en- 
ROW SHELF HEwN out thralled, making all smile or weep as she 
OF A HIGH MouNTAIN.” willed by the golden magic of her voice. 
How Assunta quivered with delight as she saw herself in the 
bright future her one great gift was to win! For had not “ il 
signor pittore” said so? Had he not told her there were 
many who would rejoice to train a voice like hers? Best of 
all, he himself would take care that some one of them should 
hear of her. Thus Assunta’s pure and childlike heart, undream- 


> 
4 
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ing yet of love, nevertheless was filled with a passionate grati- 
tude and worship for the great and noble gentleman who was 
painting her as the Madonna. 

The affair might have turned out in various ways had not 
Branciano’s shepherd been most zealous and watchful. Padre 
Antonio always looked rather askance at strangely garbed 
artists from far northern lands. But 
when one of his flock was chosen as 
a model, his dis- * 
like for painters 
in general be- ~ 
came particu. 2 
lar. Assunta’s & 

“il signor pit- 
tore” was favor. 3 
ed with an ex- Sf 
tra amount of # 
suspicion. Be- < 
cause, if there 
werea pet lamb iu 
in the fold of ¢ 
Branciano, that aa 
lamb certainly 
was Assunta. . 
Padre Antonio 


as he watched a gradual === 

yet marked change in the 

girl, None other cared enough about - 
her to observe that, little by little, 
she was becoming quite a different S~ 
person. A radiant joy gleamed in her 
clear eyes and there was a brighter, 
richer life in every movement. The old priest looked on silent- 
ly, prayerfully too, at the little drama of which ke was the sole 
spectator. But the affair reached its climax one day when, ap- 
proaching the improvised studio, he heard Assunta singing. The 
painter had evidently taught her, for every now and again 
he spoke, correcting or praising. To the good priest’s 
horror the child who had never sung anything more profane 
than a hymn was pouring forth, full passionately too, a love- 
song. How would all this end? the padre sadly wondered. 
Yet end it must, and soon. 


THROUGH THE STEEP CLOISTERS. 
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That evening the priest talked gravely and wisely to 
Assunta. She was angered beyond all bounds at the bare idea 
that this beautiful friendship should cease; a little wounded, 
too, that Padre Antonio did not understand it. Finding it 
quite useless to argue or to reason with Assunta, the priest 
betook himself to interview the painter. The latter was begin- 
ning to tire a little of Branciano. His picture was so far com- 
pleted that a model was no longer necessary. Then, too, he 
knew that a certain girl with a snug bank account and a not too 
pretty face was ill disposed to forgive any more follies on his 
part. This priest might prove dangerous were he given cause 
for anger, and ill news travels far. So perhaps it would be 
better to go away and to forget a little girl with a be- 
witchingly pretty face and no bank account. Thus, Padre 
Antonio found him surprisingly amenable. So when the good 
priest left the inn he was happy in the painter’s assurance 
that he would soon leave Branciano. He kept his word. But 
unfortunately before he went away he wrote Assunta a touch- 
ing letter of farewell. He thought this the most comfortable 
method of leave-taking—it would prevent an awkward scene. 
In this note he gave rather undue prominence to Padre 
Antonio’s share in his abrupt departure. 

So it was to this priest, whom she had always thought her 
friend, Assunta owed the shattering of her dream! Her dis- 
appointment concentrated into a bitter hatred of this padre 
who had snatched the golden future from her. God too, his 
Master, had been so hard, so cruel, to permit this great sorrow 
to encompass her. All the depths of her passionate, revenge- 
ful nature were aroused. Had she been wholly Italian her 
wrath might have been as short-lived as it was fierce. But she 
was not. To the fire of the South she added a grim tenacity 
of purpose and an obstinacy which, once excited, made a 
dangerous combination. So, when Assunta decided that she 
had spoken her last word to Padre Antonio, and had sung for 
the last time in the little church she would no longer enter, 
threats, commands, and entreaties were alike powerless to 
change her. 

Things went on in this way for some months, Padre Antonio 
gently striving to win the girl to calmer thoughts; Assunta be- 
came ever more bitter and resentful. Many of the good dames 
of Branciano had long been jealous of Assunta’s beauty, of 
her gentler birth, most of all of Padre Antonio's preference of 
her over their own far more attractive offspring. Now the 
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‘‘ALL THE DEPTHS OF HER PASSIONATE, REVENGEFUL NATURE WERE AROUSED.” 


girl's absence from church gave them a long-looked. for oppor- 
tunity to gossip. How much their sharp tongues, their avoid- 
ace, made the sensitive girl suffer, she alone could tell. 
Added to the neighbors’ wasplike persecution was the greater 
trouble of losing her home. For, after Easter, her stepfather 
was to be married, and he had decided that Assunta must 
fend for herself when the second Signora Arelli was brought 
home. 

Padre Antonio was thinking of all these things as he walked 
along by the cliffs that Holy Thursday night. Rounding a 
portion of the road which followed the curves of a little inlet, 
he came suddenly upon Assunta. She was leaning over the 
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parapet, as she often did, gazing fixedly into the. sea below. 
Roused by the sound of footsteps she turned, revealing a face 
which startled the priest, it was so miserable and so desperate. 

“Good evening, Assunta,” said Padre Antonio. A fierce. 
ness crept into the girl’s blue eyes and darkened them nearly 
to black. She neither answered nor seemed to hear. The 
priest continued gently: ‘To-morrow, my little one, at the 
burial of the Crucified, I hope, forgiving thy old padre what 
he did because he loved thee, thou wilt sing the ‘Stabat’ with 
the others. Ah, Assunta, for the love of the good God, who 
died this day, tell well His Mother’s sorrow.” 

The girl, angry enough at first, seemed Jashed into a per- 
fect fury by the priest’s pleading words. ‘Sing! Neither for 
you nor for your procession,” she answered. 

““Not for me, my child, but for the dear God,” said the 
priest. 

**No, He too forsook me. Why should I use for Him the 
gift He has but mocked me with. I sing no more, neither for 
you nor for Him,” she said decisively. 

The good padre was inexpressibly shocked and saddened, 
but felt helpless before the bitter fury of the girl. ‘My child,” 
he said gravely, “pray well that thy words may be forgiven 
thee. Are they not too harsh to reach His ear who, on this 
very night, in the olive garden, quaffed to the dregs for thee 
the chalice of al] sin and bitterness? Ah, Assunta, come back 
to Him!” 

Assunta was really touched by this last appeal and for a 
moment her better self almost ‘triumphed. But the struggle 
was so brief that the waiting priest could not detect that there 
had been one. “ No, is my answer, now and always,” she said 
at last. 

Far into the night the padre kept adoring watch before the 
Tabernacle. There, too, he pleaded for his little song-bird, his 
poor strayed lamb, Assunta. 

_Good Friday was bright and pleasant in Branciano. 
Throughout the little village a solemn stillness prevailed. The 
Mass of the Presanctified over, every inhabitant of the hamlct 
busied himself with the final preparations for the afternoon 
burial procession of the Crucified. 

Assunta alone was unoccupied. The scandalized neighbors 
soon ceased to question her, quailing before the flash of her 
English eyes. In fact, these eyes explained all Assunta’s 
actions—for they were the outward sign of her heretical foreign 
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blood. Despite herself, it was with a strange feeling of pain 
that Assunta watched the others making ready. For she re- 
membered bygone years when, full of sorrow for the dear, 
dead Christ, sweeter than all the rest she had sung the “ Sta- 
bat Mater.” Looking at her companions she felt as an angel 
might who had fallen, when fell the Son of the Morning; who, 
through bitter pride had forfeited all right to heavenly things, 
yet whose doom it was to wander, an outcast, among the good and 
holy, ever seeing, never 
sharing in their joy. Yet, 
in her prideand hatred As- 
sunta would not yield to 
gentlerthoughts. She had 
chosen her path and she 
would keep to it — lead 
to what abyss it might. 
The church bell an- 
nounced that it was three 
o'clock, the hour at which, 
long years ago, the Re- 
deemer had rendered up 
His spirit. At this mo- 
ment the burial proces- 
sion set forth. The pious 
village folk bore an image 
of the Crucified from the 
little church to a chapel 
on the mountain side. 
There it was to lie en- 
tombed in memory of how 
the real body had rested 
in Arimathean Joseph’s 
sepulchre. The cortége 
was to pass Vanni Arel- 
li’s. All the household, 
except Assunta, had gone 
to follow in the proces. 
sion. She had determined 
to stand defiantly in the 
doorway while the villag- 
ers went by, knowing that 


nothing could more wound 
' ‘*SHE DETERMINED TO STAND AT THE DOOR-WAY 
Padre Antonio. WHILE THE VILLAGERS WENT BY.” 
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At last, in the distance, Assunta heard Chopin’s funeral 
march, wonderfully played, albeit the musicians were but sim- 
ple peasant lads. The band passed on. Then came the pro. 
cession proper, headed by the most prominent citizen of Bran. 
ciano. He wore the robe of the Misericordie Brotherhood, 
which shrouds the wearer completely, leaving only the eyes 
uncovered, For centuries, in this sure disguise, prince and 
peasant alike have wrought noble deeds of mercy or repentance. 
The leader of Branciano’s procession bore aloft the standard 
of the King—a golden crucifix. Surrounding this gleamed 
lighted tapers, carried by others of the Brethren. Then, three 
by three, came the remaining men of the village, all wearing 
the society’s long, black robe. They went by slowly and rever- 
ently. Assunta watched them disdainfully. Not even the sight 
of the emblems carried had power to soften her angry heart. 
For, in each row of three, those on the outside carried can- 
dles, but in the centre, the post of honor, some emblem of the 
awful sufferings of the Crucified was borne. On rich cushions 
rested the pillar stained with His royal blood, the crown of 
thorns, the nails, the spear, even the cock which crew after 
the triple betrayal of the Lord. 

All these and many more went by; yet still Assunta stood 
scornfully upright in the Arelli doorway. Now came Padre 
Antonio, his old and spiritual face rapt and solemn with this 
commemoration of the burial of the Most High. After him 
the acolytes, some with candles like the Brethren; two with 
swinging censers of incense walked facing the bier. Under a 
magnificently embroidered canopy—the gift of some old-time 
prince—was borne the bier of the Crucified. Surrounded by 
burning tapers, strewn thickly with pallid lilies and fragrant 
roses, was a life-sized image of the dead Christ. It was start- 
lingly realistic with bloody wound-prints and thorn-crowned 
head. The face was turned towards Assunta. As she gazed 
upon that tortured figure something in her proud heart gave 
way. It seemed as if that pierced hand were raised in a bene- 
diction which dispelled all anger and all bitterness, leaving 
only her old-time faith and love. Sobbing, she fell on her 
knees as the bier with its sorrowful burden passed on. 

Back of the Crucified the village maidens bore a statue of 
His Mother, His first and greatest mourner. It made no dif- 
ference to Assunta that the Mater Dolorosa, displaying promi- 
nently a beautiful lace handkerchief, was stiff and ugly almost 
to grotesqueness. In her eyes, and in those of all the simple 
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Branciano people, it was indeed the Blessed Mary, she who 
had so valorously stood at the foot of the cross. 

Now came the rest of the village girls and women, singing 
the “ Stabat Mater.” Richer and clearer rose the hymn as a 
new voice joined them. Far in front it reached the gray- 
haired shepherd, who humbly thanked the Crucified for the 
lost lamb which had come back. 

At a wide space in the road some carriages had halted to 
view what was, to most of the /orestiert, a very unique sight. 
Some smiled, others with finer instinct divined beneath the 
quaintness of the procession something of its pathos, its spirit 
of great faith, its exquisitely reverential love. Presently a 
woman’s harsh voice broke the courteous silence. 

“Ah! a miniature Seville,” she exclaimed, shutting her 
lorgnette with a snap. To her it was only a curious spectacle, 
not half so well done as she had seen it in other lands. But 
hark! As the bier passed by there rose above the others a 
voice which hushed the most irreverent to silence, so heart- 
breaking was its pathos, so marvellously rich its tones: 


“ Juxta Crucem tecum stare, 
Et me tibi sociare 
In planctu desidero.” 


In the last carriage a woman leaned out, scanning the crowd 
of dark faced contadini, striving to discern whence came this 
wondrous voice. It did not take her long to discover Assunta. 

“ Arrange to stay here to-night,” she ordered her astonished 
coachman. 

The procession was over. The sacred body had been left 
in its destined sepulchre, the mourning people had returned 
home. Padre Antonio was one of the happiest of men; for 
since Assunta’s heart was softened toward the dear God all 
was well in his little parish, Some day, too, she would for- 
give him, and then there would be perfect peace within the 
fold. 

The door opened, and Ninetta, the housekeeper, ushered in 
Assunta. He had not time to greet her; she knelt too quickly 
at his feet. “Forgive me, padre mio,” she whispered. 

The old priest laid his hand in blessing on the bent, dark 
head. ‘“Fergive thee? A thousand times yes, Assunta! But, 
daughter, let us speak no more about the past; let us look 
towards the brighter future.’”’ Yet even as he spoke he could 
see no brightness in store for this brilliant, lovely song-bird. 
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ik do. ina tl That night the 

gyal {lal Ma |! E908 Padre receiv. 

Vala | ed a very distin- 

‘ guished visitor. 

The Contessa di 

Castelfiore be. 

longed to a family 

' so famous that 

even Branciano 

knew it well. It 

was she who had 

marked Assunta’s 

singing of the 

“Stabat.” The 

contessa was a 

musician of no 

mean talent her- 

self, yet liked best 

to be considered 

a patron of rising 

genius. Though 

er, eccentric in the extreme, she had deli- 

wrk | ‘cately and tactfully aided many a strug. 

: gling artist. Her faultless taste had 

discerned some rare qualities in As- 

THE DOOR OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH. gsyunta’s voice. So she spoke earnestly 

to the padre about the little peasant girl and her wonderful gift ; 

smoothing away difficulties here, persuading there, until the priest 

too became enthusiastic over the great plan. They arranged that, 

Assunta willing, she should be sent to a convent in Milan, there 

to have the best masters in Italy. She would be shielded among 

the white sisterhood until the time was ripe for her to go 

forth, a perfect artist, a perfect woman, to make the world a 
richer place with the music of her voice. 


= 1) 1)! 





Every Good Friday a famous singer comes to Branciano. 
Her best of friends, the old, old Padre Antonio, still is there 
to greet her. She follows humbly, as of yore, the afternoon 
burial procession. This day is fraught for her with many 
memories, half sad, wholly tender. So it is the crowning 
privilege of her life that still her voice, the rarest in the world, 
may sing at the bier of the Crucified the plaint of Mary, His 
Mother. 
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HUGO’S PRAISE OF LOVE. 
BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


S I write these lines there lies on my table a vol- 

a; ume which came from the printer's hands almost 

three hundred years ago. It is unwieldy in form 

and forbidding in appearance; so truly forbid- 

y ding, in fact, that I confess I spent a considerable 

number of years under the same roof with it before summon- 

ing up courage to open its pages. The two covers of this old 

tome are leather-clad boards over half an inch thick, its frayed 

back discloses good-sized pieces of rope that secure its leaves, 

and on its edges are the remnants of two great brass clasps 

once used to shut out dust and book-worms. On the fly-leaf 

may be seen a few French and Latin lines in writing, browned 

by time, and traced doubtless by some hand long since ™ 
withered into clay. Outside, the volume bears the legend: 


Hvco 
DE S. VICTORE 
OPERA 
Tom I—II—III 


Now, except the name, none of the details above mentioned 
is peculiar to this volume. It has been described here not 
on account of any interest attaching to its individual appear- 
ance, but as a type of a class of books too little known by 
the modern reader.. Hugh, or Hugo, of St. Victor, the man 
whose name this volume bears, was but one of many dis- 
tinguished theologians who flourished during the middle ages, 
and we have here chosen to make special mention of his works 
simply because a text of his is translated below. And the text 
itself has been selected not so much in order to insist upon 
any peculiar value attaching to jit, but rather that the reader 
may find in its style and sentiment an instance of what was 
very common among the spiritual writings of the scholars who 
pioneered the university movement in Europe. The glow of 
our author’s fervent piety and the simple grace of his lan- 
guage are lost, of course, in the translation, but still it is 
hoped that the reader may be able to discern the real holiness 
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and sweetness that poured out of the heart of this medizval 
monk, and may realize, too, that he is but a specimen of a 
countless number of men “who, ages ago, felt, and suffered, 
and renounced, in the cloister perhaps, with serge gown and 
tonsured head, with much chanting and long fasts, and with a 
fashion of speech different from ours, but under the same 
silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate desires, the 
same strivings, the same failures, the same weariness.” 

Hugh, who was a member of the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine during the first half of the twelfth century, lectured 
in the school of the Abbey of St. Victor outside the walls of 
Paris. Among the works of his preserved to us there is one 
little treatise written in the form of a letter to a friend. It is 
the English translation of this which we present to the reader. 
Though the volume published under Hugh’s name contains a 
great many works falsely attributed to him, the genuineness of 
the little treatise, De Laude Charitatis, is perfectly certain and 
questioned by none. So sweet is its sentiment and so touch. 
ing its language, that it has met with general admiration, win- 
ning words of praise even from Robert Vaughan and similar 
spirits, little inclined to sympathize with a representative of 
Catholic mysticism. Hence the booklet seems to deserve trans. 
lation into English for the sake of numerous and appreciative 
readers not in a position to use the original. At the least it 
may serve as a morsel to impart the savor common to a great 
mass of mystical literature still awaiting the adventurous spirit 
who will explore the ancient writings of the Ages of Faith. 

The original text of the treatise covers just two sides of 
the immense page on which it was printed. In this present 
form the size is increased, though in a lesser degree, no 
doubt, than the beauty is diminished.’ However, the trans- 
lator has done his best to reproduce the spirit of the original. 
He feels bound to confess that this endeavor has necessitated 
quite frequently a very free translation, and that verbal accu- 
racy has been foregone to a great, though it is to be hoped 
not to an unpardonable, extent. 


PROLOGUE. 
To PETER, THE SERVANT OF CHRIST, FROM HUGH. 
Taste ye and see that the Lord ts sweet.* 
While I was considering, dearest brother, how to excite 
your love to a remembrance of me, suddenly it came into my 


* Ps, xxxiii. 9. 
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mind that as I was seeking from you only the gift of love, I 
ought to write to you of love itself. This, then, I have done, 
in the best fashion I could, using the choicest words at my 
command, so that in reading love’s praises, you may learn both 
how ardently I cherish it in you, and how earnestly I seek it 
from you in return. Nor should your love be angry with me 
if,—it being most fervent and I myself but lukewarm,—I add 
my little breath of words; for this I do not so much that your 
love may grow more lively, but rather that in my endeavor 
you may recognize my wish. 

Read, then, and love: and what you read for love’s sake, 
read with this intent that you may grow in love. Thus will 
all be done through love. Love sends: love accepts. Love is 
given: and ’tis love which is paid back again. 


A LITTLE BOOK IN PRAISE OF LOVE. 

Love hath already so many to commend it, that if I begin 
to speak in its praise, this may seem to arise from presumption 
rather than devotion on my part. For, since the beginning of 
the world, what saint ever lived who failed to exhibit love in 
pleasing guise either by word or by deed! Love made Abel 


a martyr*; love made Abraham leave his own country t+; for by 
reason of love the former, though innocent, suffered death, and 
the latter, with readiness, forsook his native land, both of them 
through love exchanging earth for heaven. 

Love alone, since the beginning, ever persuadeth the servants 
of God to fly the seductions of this world, to tread pleasure 
under foot, to restrain fleshly concupiscence, to subdue desire, 
to despise honor,—in a word, to spurn all the allurements of 
this present existence, and to brave death for the sake of 
eternal life. 

Paul had felt this spell of love when he said: 


Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation ? or distress ? or famine? or nakedness ? 
Or danger ? or persecution ? or the sword ? 

For I am sure that neither death, nor life, 

Nor angels nor principalities nor powers: 

Nor things present, nor things to come, 

Nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
Shall be able to separate us from the love of God 

Which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.t 


* Gen, iv. 8, + Ib. xii. 1. t Rom. viii. 35. 
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Hence, in the Canticle of Canticles, the Spouse reminds the 

Beloved of the power of love, saying: 

Put me as a seal upon thy heart, 

As a seal upon thine arm, 

For love is strong as death, 

Jealousy as hard as hell.* 
Because death putteth an end to the living, and hell spareth 
not even the dead: but love is strong as death, since as death 
destroyeth the fleshly sense so love killeth the longing of fleshly 
lust: jealousy is hard as hell because it constraineth those 
who are inwardly drawn by desire of eternal goods not only 
to spurn pleasure outwardly, but even to bear hard and bitter 
things for the sake of seeing the object of their love. 


And now let us consider how many martyrs have passed 
through torments into the Kingdom of Heaven. Since then, 
for God’s sake these spared not themselves, how ardently must 
love have burned within them. Let us consider what they 
gave up, what they sought after, and the way they took. 
What they gave up we perceive, what they sought after we 
believe rather than see, what way they took we have heard. 


They gave up earthly goods, they sought after things eternal, 
they took their way through torments. Let us search our 
hearts and discover if it would please us to give up all the 
goods of this world, to love neither glory, nor honor, nor 
riches, not to be pleased at good fortune, nor to delight in 
flattery, nor to be gladdened by happiness. 
Lord, thine eyes have seen my imperfect being.t 

What a distance am I—I will not say from such perfection, 
but—from the very first beginnings of perfection! To the 
friends of God it seemed little enough that for the love of 
things eternal they should despise and trample under foot 
lesser goods. Thrusting all aside, they let themselves be held 
back neither by threats nor torments. Love was drawing 
them, wherefore no desire withdrew them; neither did hard- 
ship frighten them. So they hastened on, the world behind 
them, and before them God. Torments, however, were inter- 
posed that they might be tested as to the constancy with 
which they would despise the one, and the fidelity with which 
they would pursue the other. Truth was tested, love vindi- 
cated, iniquity confounded. Fearlessly they came to suffer; 


* Cant. viii. 6. + Ps. cxxxviii. 16, 
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and in the same measure that love had wounded the soul in- 
wardly the flesh despised its outer wounds. They approached: 
they passed away: and dying, they shewed with what desire 
they had hastened on while alive. 

O Love, how delicious wert thou to them! how sweet to 
those whom thou didst constrain to bear such things for thy 
sake! With what cords hast thou drawn those who could 
not be lost to thee, though the world sought to allure them 
with pleasures and to frighten them with torments! Because 
of thy drawing they hastened on; through thy help they kept 
their way; and they reached their goal by reason of thy 
support. How unquenchably didst thou burn in their hearts 
since neither praise, reward, nor suffering could abate thee! 
These things like floods swept in upon thee—but many floods 
and much water could not drown love. 

O Love, what shall I say of thee? How shall I praise 
thee? If I had tasted thee, then I could value thee. If I 
knew thy worth, then might I put a price upon thee. But, 
perchance, thou art too great for my littleness, nor is thy 
price within my reach. Still, what I have I will give,—all 
that I have I will give. All the substance of my house will I 
exchange for thee. All within this house of my body, all 
within this house of my heart, I will give for thee, and when 
I have given all I will count it as nothing. All the delights 
of my flesh, all the pleasures of my heart, will I exchange for 
thee, gladly, that I may have thee alone, possess thee alone. 
Thou alone art dearer to me than all mine own, thou alone 
better for me, thou alone sweeter, thou alone more pleasant, 
delighting me more abundantly, satisfying me more fully, sav- 
ing me more surely, more happily preserving me. 


To others, also, I will speak of thee. 

Tell me, O Heart of Man, wouldst thou prefer to rejoice 
always in this world, or always to be with God? Whichever 
pleaseth thee best, that choose. Hearken then, that thou mayest 
either correct thy liking, or mayest choose at once. If this 
world is lovely what, thinkest thou, must be the beauty where- 
in the world’s Creator dwelleth? Love then, that thou mayest 
be able to choose ; love more fervently, that thou mayest be able 
to choose more happily; love God that thou mayest be able to 
choose God. For ’tis by loving that thou dost choose. And 
the more strongly thou lovest anything the more quickly dost 
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thou desire to come to it, and the greater thy haste to attain 
it. By love, therefore, thou dost hasten, and by love also thou 
dost attain. So likewise, the more fervently thou dost love, 
the more eagerly dost thou embrace. By love, too, thou dost 
enjoy. See then how love is all to thee; ‘it is the choice, it is 
the way, it is the attainment, it is the dwelling-place and the 
happiness thereof. Love God, then, choose God, take hold of, 
possess, and enjoy God. 

Now, then, sayest thou, I have made choice: which way 
must I take in order to reach the goal? 

By the way of God, one reaches God. 

But, sayest thou, I cannot travel alone upon a strange way; 
let me have companions lest I miss the road. 

With those who run in the way of God, do thou also run 
the way of God. Better companions on the road thou canst 
not well have than those who already have traversed it, and 
who, through long custom and constant care, fear neither going 
astray nor growing weary. 

Which then, sayest thou, is the way of God, and who are 
they that run therein? 

Straight are the ways of the Lord, and the upright walk in 
them. Uprightness, then, is the way, and it is the upright who 
run in the way. But lest it should trouble thee that at one 
time I say they walk and at another that they run, remember 
that to walk quickly is the same as to run. Thus it was with 
him who said: 

I have run the way of thy commandments,* 
and again: 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way +t 

Who walk in the law of the Lord. 


For here to run means the same as to walk. Otherwise we 
should have the Psalmist declaring himself more blest than the 
Blessed, since he would be running whilst they were only 
walking. 


Thou hast then a way, thou hast companions, thou hast an 
inheritance awaiting thee in thy fatherland. Thou hast that 
wherein to travel, those with whom to’ travel, a goal, and, at 
last, a resting-place. That wherein to travel is uprightness: 
those with whom to travel are such as love and pursue virtue: 
thy goal and thy resting-place is the Author of Virtue and 
the Fountain of Life. A straighter way than virtue there is 


* Ps. cxviii. 32. + Ib. cxviii. 1. 
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none; nor is any company better than that of the upright ; and 
no test is more tranquil than God. Go on then, safely, go on 
quickly, that thou mayest speedily attain and happily rest. To 
go quickly means to love ardently. See then, how all thy 
good dependeth on love. By love thou dost choose the way, 
by love hasten along, by love reach thy home country. 

Wouldst thou know how it is by love alone that thou dost 
choose the way? 


Saith the Lord: 
If any one love me 


He will keep my word.* 
And of this same word of his, it is said elsewhere: 
Thy word ts truth.t+ 
And again, saith the Psalmist : 
I have chosen the way of truth ; 
Thy judgments I have not forgotten.t 
If then, the way of the Lord is truth, the way of truth is 
chosen by that love whereby the word of the Lord is kept. 
Love then, chooseth the way of virtue. Hearken to another 
testimony of the Psalmist taken from the very same passage 
quoted above: 
I have run the way of thy commandments 
When thou didst enlarge my heart§ 
For what else is an enlarged heart but a heart serving with af- 
fection, a heart filled with love? By love then, is the heart 
enlarged, and, the heart being enlarged, one runs the way of 
virtue. By love therefore, thou dost choose, by love run, by 
love attain and enjoy. Saith the Apostle John: 
God is Love: 
And he that abideth in Love 
Abideth in God, 
And God in him. | 
He therefore that hath love, hath God, possesseth God, 
abideth in God. 
O Good Love, whereby we delight in God, choose God, run 
in God, attain to God, possess God. 


What shall I say further of thee, O Love? 

I have called thee a guide in the way of God; what if I 
call thee the very way of God itself? As indeed, O Love, 
* John xiv. 23. tIb. xvii.17. $ Ps. cxviii.go. §Ib. cxviii.32, |1I Ep. John iv. 16, 
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thou art the way. But not as other ways, art thou the way; 
for saith the Apostle Paul: 


And I shew unto you a yet more excellent way.* 


And he spoke of thee, O Love. For truly thou art a way ex- 
celling all ways, a transcendent way making good the crooked 
ways and showing the straight ways. Thou art the head of 
the straight ways, for all ways that are straight start out from 
thee and all lead back to thee. Thou are the plenitude of 
justice, the fulfilling of the law, the perfection of virtue, the 
acknowledgment of truth. Therefore art thou the way, O 
Love. And what kind of a way? One supremely excellent, 
supporting, guiding, and conducting. Whose way? Man’s way 
to God, and God’s way to man. O blessed way! alone fit for 
the business of our salvation. Thou leadest God to man; thou 
guidest man to God. He descended thee when he came to us, 
we ascend thee when we go to him. He cannot come to us, 
nor can we go to him but by thee. Thou art the go-between, 
reconciling enemies, uniting the divided, and in some measure 
equalizing those so very unequal, lowering God, raising us, 
drawing him into the depths, lifting us upon the heights,—in 
such manner, however, that his descent is not ignoble but 
rather gracious, and our elevation, though glorious, is not vain. 

Great strength, then, hast thou, O Love. Thou alone 
couldst draw God down from Heaven to earth. Oh, how 
strong is that power by means of which God could be bound 
and man, though in fetters, could break the bonds of iniquity! 
I know not if in praise of thee I can tell anything greater 
than thy drawing of God from heaven and thy raising of man 
to heaven from earth. Great is thy might, since by thee God 
has been brought so low as this and man has been raised so 
high. I behold God, born of a woman, a babe, wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, weeping in a cradle, sucking the breast: 
again I see him seized, bound, scourged, crowned with thorns, 
spat upon, fastened with nails, lance-pierced, given to drink of 
vinegar and gall, bearing first insults and then torments,—and 
still if I seek the cause of this condescension and this patience 
I find naught but love alone. 

O Love, great is thy might! If with God thou hast been 
thus powerful, how much greater influence wilt thou have upon 
man! If for man’s sake, God bore so much, what will man 
not bear for the sake of God! But, perhaps, it is easier to 


*1I, Cor. xii. 31. 
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conquer God than man, and thou canst less readily overcome 
man than God! for as subjection to thee is more perfect, so 
is it more proper to God. This thou knewest full well when 
thou didst.overcome him first in order the more easily to con- 
quer us. While we were still rebellious against thee thou 
didst compel him to leave his dwelling-place in the Father’s 
majesty and in obedience to thee take upon himself our mortal 
weaknesses. Thou didst lead him bound in thy fetters, thou 
didst lead him wounded by thine arrows, so that man, seeing 
thee triumphant even over God, might be ashamed to resist thee 
longer. Thou hast wounded the Invulnerable, bound fast the 
Unconquerable, drawn down the Changeless One, made the 
Eternal mortal. All this thou hast done to melt our hard 
hearts and move our sluggish sympathies, that being aroused 
from our apathy we might be pierced the more readily by 
thy darts. Nor hast thou labored in vain, for thus have 
many been conquered by thee, already many have surrendered 
to thee, many now bear thy darts in their bosoms and wish 
to have them fastened even more deeply therein. Sweetly 
and deliciously have they been wounded, and they are neither 
grieved nor ashamed at having received thy blows. O Love, 
how great a victory isthine! First thou didst wound but One, 
and then, by means of him, thou didst conquer all. 


I have praised thee as best I could, O Love, and now I 
wonder greatly if there still remains something even better to 
be said in thy praise. For I know not which is greater: to 
say thou art God or that thou hast overcome God. But which- 
ever is greater, that I will say of thee, willingly and fear. 
lessly. 

God ts Love 

And he that abideth in Love 
Abideth in God, 

And God in him.* 


Listen, O Man! and lest you should think that it is but a 
trifle to have love, hear this: that God is love. Is it a trifle 
to have God dwelling within thee? Well, to have love means 
that, for God is love. This privilege of being called God and 
of being God is proper to love alone and can belong to no 
other. For we never say God is humility, or God is patience, 
though we do say God is love: because while every virtue is 

* I, Ep. John iv. 16, 
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a gift of God, it is peculiar to love to be not only God’s gift 
but God himself. But love is the gift of God for this reason, 
that God gives his Holy Spirit to the faithful; and is God 
himself for this reason that this same Spirit is co-eternal and 
consubstantial in divinity with him by whom it is given. God 
therefore, bestows other gifts even on the reprobate, but he 
keeps love, as his own self, to be a reward unto those whom 
he cherishes. Love, then, is a private fountain, where no 
stranger may drink: for, as was said, though other graces are 
bestowed sometimes even on those estranged from God by sinful 
lives, love can never be possessed by the wicked, he that pos- 
sesseth love being now no longer a stranger to God, but abiding 
in God and God in him. So close is love to God that where 
love is not, he himself refuseth to abide. He saith: 

If any one loveth me, he will kecp my word, 

And my Father will love him 

And we will come to him 

And will make our abode with him.* 


If then, love be thine, God cometh to thee and abideth with 
thee. 

If thou takest leave of love, he likewise taketh leave of 
thee, and stayeth not near thee. 

If love hath never been thine, God hath never come to 
thee, nor abided with thee. 

If thou hast given up thy first love, then hath God with- 
drawn from thee. 

If thou hast been steadfast in thy first love, then is God 
with thee and stayeth near thee. 


Love healeth every weakness of the soul. Love rooteth 
up all vices. Love produceth all virtues. Love illumeth the 
mind, purgeth the conscience, gladdeneth the soul, sheweth 
God. Pride doth not puff up the soul wherein love dwelleth, 
neither doth jealousy ravage it, nor anger lay it waste, nor 
melancholy tease it, nor greed blind it, nor gluttony inflame it, 
nor lust stain it; but rather it is always pure, always chaste, 
always quiet, always joyous, always peaceful, always kindly, 
always modest, in adversity safe, in prosperity temperate, 
despising the world, clinging to God, making all goods its own 
by loving them, and gladly bestowing its own goods upon all, 
neither fearing want, nor solicitous about wealth. 


* John xiv. 23 
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Since it belongs to God, love is ever pondering on the 
moment when it will reach God, when it will depart from this 
world, when it will escape from further scandal, when it will 
find true peace. The heart is always lifted up and the longing 
raised on high. Whether moving about or resting, whether 
busy or quiet, the heart, whatsoever it is doing, never with- 
draweth from God. When silent it thinketh upon God, when 
conversing it would speak only of God and the things that 
pertain to the love of God. In exhorting others to love it 
setteth itself on fire. To all it praiseth love, shewing not by 
words alone but by deeds too, how sweet is the love of God, 
how bitter and unclean the love of this world. It mocketh at 
the glory of this world, it chideth care, it sheweth the 
folly of trusting in things that pass away. Much it marveleth 
at the blindness of men who cherish these things, wondering 
that all have not learned long ago to despise what is perish- 
able and fleeting. It believeth that whatever is savory to it- 
self is sweet to all, that whatever it liketh is pleasant to all, 
that whatever it discerneth is plain to all. By such-like tokens 
doth love betray its presence, distinguishing those in whom it 
dwells, not only inwardly in the will, but outwardly also, in 
speech and carriage. 


And now that so much hath been told of love, still some- 
thing remaineth unspoken: for, in truth, we ought. to say more 
than well can be said. 

What then, O Good Love! O Dear Love! what could I 
have said worthy of thy merit? Verily, after those great praises 
given thee by the ancients, my littleness would in nowise have 
presumed to add anything were it not that enough can never 
be said of thee. 

Flow into us then, O sweet and delicious Love! Enlarge 
our hearts, expand our desires, distend the bosom of our 
minds, widen the dwelling place of our hearts to receive God, 
guest at once and householder. Let our one only Redeemer 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, infuse and diffuse thee in our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost, so that together with the Father, he 
himself, the Son of God, may deign to come to us and make 
his abode with us; who with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
liveth and reigneth God for ever and ever. Amen. 


Here Endeth The Little Book. 
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HEN, Lord, thy whiptraced shoulders took that load, 
Our saving wood, 
What joy was mine, in chancing on the road 
Where Simon stood, 
To read what boundless patience lit thy face, 
And speed unto thy side to share a place.” 


* Ah, child, the cross owns no restricted path, 
Nor certain years ; 
For yesterday, marked by thy brother’s wrath, 
And stung by jeers, 
Thy arm’s reply went not, thy curse was staycd, 
And, lo, my burden felt thy love’s sweet aid.” 


“ But love it were, O Lord, that veil to hold, 
Whose cool embrace 
So fair impressed within its gentle fold 
Thy tender face, 
And, like Veronica, again to greet 


Thy look bathed from the noontide’s dust and heat.” 


“ E’en so, my child, thy hands were on that veil, 
When lone last night, 
Upon thy errant past, sin’s misty trail, 
There shone a light ; 
Then in My name thy tears’ resolve was said, 
To leave thy soul’s dead past unto the dead.” 


“Yet, Lord, one kiss upon thy nail-bound feet, 
One look of thine, 
Large-freighted with forgiveness, spirit sweet 
With love divine; 
And then one prayer, e’en though a thief’s it be, 
‘This day above, O Lord, remember me.’” 


“Then patience, child; thy head is near the cross, 
Thy kiss is made, 
When gain heart-lifting, or despairing loss, 
When light or shade 
Upbuilds thy soul’s perfection, calling Me, 
Before my Father, to remember thee.” 
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A MODERN MARTYRDOM. 


BY SARA F, HOPKINS. 


4T was a summer’s day strayed into late October. 

The whistles of the two big mills in White- 

fields had blown the after-dinner recall but half 

an hour ago. The sunshine that flooded the little 

: sitting-room of the rectory was still of a midday 

potency to excuse the shirt sleeves of stout, massive Seth Miller, 

the mason and builder, and his constant mopping of his flushed 

face and bald head, as he sat in conference with the slender, 

pale young priest of the parish, Father Morris, as the Irish por- 

tion of his flock and Protestant Whitefields called him. The two 

were alone in the room, and Father Morris was struggling to 

compress into uniformity and symmetry a fat sheaf of bank bills 

he had just counted over twice under the eyes of his com- 

panion; the second time because the latter had declined to 
enumerate them himself. 

“It is a good job done,” Father Morris said, as he slipped 
elastic bands about the finally tidied bundle, and slid it across 
the table to the overheated giant; ‘and I hope it’s done for 
the next fifty years. In that case Holy Souls’ parish need n’t 
grudge the twenty-one hundred dollars its new cemetery has 
cost, though I know the people find fault that it was planned 
on so large a scale, and we all know that it’s been a long pull 
and a hard pull to raise the money. I’m thankful to give it 
to you at last in full, and I cannot say how grateful both my 
predecessor, Father Nugent, and I have felt for your patience 
in waiting for your payment. I hope you haven’t been 
too patient, for you know you could have had a few hundreds 
on account almost any time you had wished for them.” 

“Yes, yes, I knew that. Father Nugent told me that at 
the start; but from the first I’d kind of settled it in my mind 
that I’d do without this money, if I could, and have it at the 
end in a lump. You see I knew ’twas safe to wait; and I’ve 
been earning other money straight along, because Father 
Nugent and you’ve let me take my time over the job, and 
put my men and teams on it between spells of other jobs that 
had to be hustled. I guess the accommodatin’ ain’t been all 


. 
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on my side. And now I expect it would seem pretty mysteri- 
ous to anybody that just knows me in public, so to say, and 
that I must have earned a good deal of money in my time, 
and that I’m a very plain man without expensive habits, to be 
told that this sum, that I’m going to take straight to the bank, 
is the very first I could ever deposit calculatin’ to have it 
stay, and not forecastin’ any occasion to draw upon it either 
for my family or my business. Sixty-five’s rather old to be 
puttin’ away the first nest-egg of savin's, but I don’t know as 
I could do much better, set me back forty years. It cost a 
good deal to settle my father’s estate and keep the old home. 
stead; and I’ve had eight children to rear and see ’t they 
should have the schoolin’ and some of the advantages I missed 
and have always hankered after. I can’t: give them fortunes; 
but they’re good children, not a black sheep amongst them, 
and except my blind daughter they’re all doin’ well for them- 
selves.” 

“You ’ve given them better than fortunes,” Father Morris 
answered heartily. ‘ According to what I’ve been told, you ’ve 
trained your children to be a blessing in any community. As 
for your old homestead, it’s the show-place of the town for its 
trees and flowers.” 

“T own I’ve taken a heap of comfort tinkerin’ at it,’’ Mr. 
Miller said. ‘‘My wife declares sometimes that I'd spend my 
last dollar for a new rose, or a shrub from Japan; but she 
don’t allow anybody else to say it. I heard her figurin’ it out 
to one of the boys one day, that father never took a glass of 
spirits, nor smoked, nor had a vacation, nor took a trip any- 
where unless ’t was on business; that he was n't much of a hand 
for politics, and that she was thankful he’d got somethin’ out- 
side of his work to take such interest in. Well! well!” 
rising slowly, ‘I’m only hindering you, and I must be getting 
down to the bank. I hope your church folks ’ll get reconciled 
to the size of their cemetery. ’T won’t be any too big, give it 
time enough! Good day, Father Morris.” 

“Good afternoon,’ Father Morris answered, and then, his 
eye catching the packet of bills held uncovered in the con- 
tractor’s hand, ‘‘ Why, surely, Mr. Miller, you're not going to 
carry your money like that? Wait a moment, and I'll find a 
wrapper for it”; and, springing up, the priest turned toward his 
desk near the window. 

“ No, no, never mind, father,’’ Mr. Miller interposed hastily ; 
. “it’s all right. There! I'll fold it in this newspaper, and slip 
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it into my coat. At this time o’ day I sha’n't meet anybody 
between here and the bank; and if I do, nobody’d guess Seth 
Miller’d got his savin’s of a life-time slung over his arm!” 
And with another friendly ‘‘Good day” he was out of the 
room, and presently Father Morris saw him walking down the 
narrow board walk to the street, going circumspectly, with 
characteristic care not to bruise a flower or tendril from the 
borders of gay annuals that overflowed in masses upon the 
walk, 

It was but little more than a half-hour later when Father 
Morris was roused from work at his desk by the sound of 
heavy running along the quiet road, the violent bursting open 
of the rectory gate, and the crash of its closing, flurg from 
the impatient hand of some one plunging reckless footed up the 
walk. The contractor back again! and such a figure of mazed 
haste that the priest himself went hurriedly to the door to let 
him in. Miller did not speak, but strode forward into the 
sitting-room, glanced swiftly about it, then dropped, spent, upon 
a seat. The priest looked at him, and went into his dining- 
room, whence he quickly returned with a glass of water. 
“You are not built for racing in such heat as this, Mr. Miller,” 
he said as the latter drank from the glass. 

“No,” Miller said, briefly; then, after a minute, ‘that’s 
better. I didn’t run very far. My money, Father Morris—you 
have n’t found it here? When I got to the bank, and had un- 
folded my coat and opened the newspaper, the bundle of bills 
was gone! I hadn’t met a creature between this and the 
bank, nor seen a living soul anywhere except old Dan Powers, 
asleep in his hammock, so I made sure that if I came straight 
back on my tracks I’d find the bundle on the sidewalk, where 
it had worked out of the paper and coat with the motion as I 
walked, and dropped; but not a sign of it! I didn’t meet any- 
body as I came back, and old Dan is still asleep, so I hoped 
the packet had slipped out here, before I got out of the house, 
and that it would be the first thing my eyes would light on in 
this room, and it floored me when I saw that it wasn’t here, 
and that you knew nothing about it.” 

“T sat down at my desk when you left,” Father Morris 
said, “and only rose from it to let you in, and no one else has 
been in the room. You must have overlooked the package 
along the road somewhere. How could it really disappear in 
such a short time, when apparently you have been the only 
person stirring? There are only four houses the whole distance, 
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one of them empty now, and nobody’s at home at this hour 
except the mothers of the families, the babies, and old Dan, 
who but just hobbles about with a crutch, and he was asleep, 
you say. If you’ve got your breath again, Ill go back with 
you, and we'll search the ground thoroughly.” 

Miller rose at once, and they passed out of the house, the 
priest throwing wide open the outer door so that every inch 
of the small hall could be scrutinized at a glance. 

“Let us begin just here at the steps,” he said; ‘you take 
one side of the walk and I’ll take the other, and we’ll hunt 
these flower-beds carefully.” They reached the gate—nothing, 
and turned down the walk the contractor had gone, the one 
on the opposite side of the road from the four houses. The 
houses were well separated from each other by orchards and bits 
of garden ground. Not a depression, not a gully, not a tuft of 
grass, not a patch of weeds, not a bush at either hand of the 
uncared-for walk, that escaped keen inquiry; but no bundle of 
bank bills, a little fortune in country reckoning, was forthcom- 
ing. In the first two houses they came to, the solitary woman 
in each had been too busy to take any note of the road. The 
third was vacant, having been sold within the month for debt. 
It had belonged to Dennis Powers, old Dan’s drinking, dis- 
reputable oldest son, and was built with the money of the 
young fellow’s wife. The wife, happily for herself, died at the 
birth of her first child, a toddler now between two and three 
years. They found him asleep in the hammock at the next 
house, old Dan’s. The grandfather too, old from disease and 
decrepitude rather than years, was there, smoking his pipe in 
a chair alongside. The old man had seen no one going by in 
the road, but “shure a procession might have wint, for he’d tuk 
more than his forty winks trying to read the paper in the ham- 
mick just after dinner.” 

Searching every foot of the way, the two men reached the 
entrance of the bank building, and the earth might have 
opened and swallowed the bundle of notes for all trace they 
could find. They talked with sympathizing bank officials, 
old, warm friends of Miller’s, and it was at the suggestion of 
one of these that the contractor called in the constable and, 
reinforced by him, the two retraced what was becoming for 
Miller, at any rate, a “‘ main-travell’d road,” seeking the lost 
packet over a preposterous width of area till the quest ended 
fruitlessly and in utter perplexity at the sitting-room of the rec- 
tory. The constable examined this latter carefully, asking only 
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“Is everything here exactly as it was when Mr. Miller left the 
first time, Father Morris?” 

“ Precisely,” returned Father Morris, “except that now my 
desk is open.” 

“TI was sorry you asked that question of Father Morris,” 
Mr. Miller said to the constable as they walked back to the 
main street. “The money’s gone through my fool trick of 
carrying it as I did, but Father Morris knows no more where 
it went than I do. He wanted to get me a proper envelope, 
but I would n’t have it.” 

“Well, I hope he’s all right, but you know there's some 
folks will think this business might easily have an ugly look 
for him,” the constable replied. 

“‘T suppose so, but they needn’t advance any such theory 
to me,” Miller said with some emphasis. “I’m no detective, 
but if there’s a better man in this town than that young 
fellow, I’m as much out as I ever was in my life.” 


The news of Seth Miller’s loss was all over Whitefields be- 
fore sunset, and for many days was the subject of hot discussion 
wherever a knot of people gathered. To have lost even fifty dol- 
lars would have been an event in the country village, where 
everybody knew everybody else by sight, name, or repute, if 
not personally, and where serious crime and criminals were un- 
heard of; but for a sum like that which vanished from Miller's 
slack guardianship to disappear, leaving no faintest clue—White- 
fields was lost over the puzzle. And it was not strange that 
in a New England village, even in the earliest talks over the 
mystery, there should be some to suggest darkly that the Catho- 
lic priest could clear it up if he would; for in the circum. 
stances, where could the package have dropped, to evade 
almost instantaneous search, save in his house? Had Father 
Nugent been the priest involved, his years of life and labor 
in Whitefields would have shielded him from suspicion in many 
minds, but who knew anything reassuring about his lately 
installed successor? From evil hint to open remark, * Guess 
the new priest up there knows pretty well where Miller's 
money is!”’ was not long, and as weeks, months passed, and 
the problem was still unsolved, the sinister impression spread, 
deepened, and Father Morris was practically boycotted by Prot- 
estant Whitefields. He was omitted from every meeting and 
function wherein his predecessor had been invited to take part ; 
not a social courtesy was extended him. Most of the people 


. 
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with whom he came in business contact made the contact 
brief, and treated him with cool or scant ceremony, the ruder 
sort, indeed, with rank incivility. One sweet drop there was 
in his bitter cup: Seth Miller could never be brought to 
admit a doubt of his innocence, and never let slip an occasion 
to show him respect, or do him a kindness. As for his parish. 
ioners, while they indignantly resented the Protestant belief in 
his guilt, and the obloquy with which he was treated, Father 
Morris was too recent a comer amongst them for ties of 
familiar affection to bind priest and people together, and he 
was so shy with youth, and the terrible cloud upon him, that 
their faith in and sympathy for him were necessarily mute. 


Late in the following spring old Dan Powers sickened in a 
grip epidemic. He weathered the first attack, but a relapse 
found him so weak that the doctor advised him to set his 
affairs in order. 

“Bring the priest,” was his first injunction when the doctcr 
had gone, “and bring him to wanst!”—a pious haste as sur. 
prising as comforting to his wife and daughter, for old Dan 
had ever been of those readier to brag and fight for their re- 
ligion than to practise it, though he had never given any 
flagrant scandal. Father Morris returned with the envoy, and 
the family were banished from the room. Old Dan before he 
began the confession of his sins had something to say to Father 
Morris. His breath was short, and there were many pauses. 
There was evidently a matter of weighty nature on his mind, 
concerning which he wanted some advice. His strength was 
hardly sufficient to bear him through the ordeal. He began 
his story in a hesitating fashion, but it was not long before 
the weakness of the sickness overcame him. 

Father Morris waited. He looked at the sick man; the 
blood seemed ready to burst through the wrinkled old face, 
writhing with some terrible emotion. 

At last, ““ No more to-day, father; I can’t,” old Dan said 
faintly, and when the priest would have urged him to finish 
his story, if possible, he turned himself silently and obstinately 
to the wall. 

“He was obliged to stop,” Father Morris said to the 
anxious, waiting women he summoned. “Send for me again 
the moment he will let you, or if he takes a turn for the 
worse.” 

Two days passed, and the messenger was sent again : Could 
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Father Morris come directly? The sick man had had a bad 
night, and was in a hurry for him. Father Morris went at 
once, but when the moment came to resume the interrupted 
conversation the haste seemed over, and there was a long silence. 

‘‘Begin where you left off,” the priest said gently. 

“Tt’s no use, father,” Dan burst out; “I can never tell 
you. I must have some other priest—any priest but you.” 

‘You are too sick to wait,” Father Morris answered. “ Put 
me, or any man, out of your thoughts.” 

“Lord help. me, I’m a lost man entirely!” the old man 
groaned; “it was me, father, that got Mr. Miller’s money.” 
Father Morris neither moved nor spoke. “It was this way, 
father. I was minding the baby—Dennis’s little Hugh—the 
afternoon the money was lost. I fell asleep in the hammick, 
and when I woke up he’d slipped out of the yard into the 
road. He came back whin I called him, and with a parcel 
hugged up in his arm. I tuk it away from him, thinking ‘t was 
some advertising book, and sent him in to his granny; but 
whin I saw ’t was bank notes, and a power of ’em, I fell back 
in the hammick wake and all in a cowld sweat. The notes 
were old, so I knew they were good, and I hid ’em under my 
waistcoat while I'd considher what I’d do with ’em. I mis- 
doubted something when you came with Mr. Miller, and whin 
we heard that night that he’d lost money I knew I'd got it, 
though I didn’t get a chanst to count it till next day, for I 
didn’t want the women to know anything about it.” 

“ And why did you not restore it to its owner at once?” 
the priest asked. “You knew perfectly well that you were 
committing a mortal sin in keeping it, and that- your soul 
would be damned if you died before giving it back.” ° 

“Yes, father, but ‘twas an awful temptation! Here was I 
past work, my old bones murdered wid earning this place, and 
trying to put by a bit for the time when we’d need it—the 
woman and me; everything going out, nothing coming in, and 
little Hugh to be r’ared, for his father’s no good. And no- 
body would ever think of that baby finding it, and him too 
young to know what it was, or to remimber two minutes that 
he'd had it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you’ve used any of that 
money?” demanded Father Morris sharply. 

“No, father, that I haven’t. The bundle’s just the same 
as whin I got it?” 

“And you are sorry that you ever concealed it?” 
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“That I am. I’ve had no ind of trouble about it.” 

“And you will return it at once to its owner?’”’ 

“I can’t, father; don’t ask me! Think-of the disgrace to 
my family wid my name and thief in everybody’s mouth!” 

“The money can be returned without your name, or any 
detail; but back it must go, and by your own will, or there is 
no hope for you.” 

“Oh, it’s hard, father, mortial hard! I’d give it up, but 
there’s reasons I can’t. I haven't told you all, and I’m too 
wake to talk any more. You'll have to go away now, father, 
and I'll sind for you as soon as my strength comes back a 
little.” 

That any force of mind or body should ever animate again 
that exhausted figure seemed hopeless. “ Pray that our Lord 
will give him a little more time,” Father Morris enjoined the 
women, and slipping into the church on his way home he 
spent a long hour there in supplication for a soul in peril. 
He was roused a little after midnight that night by the third 
summons. 

*““As quick as you can, father,” the messenger said. “He's 
calling for you, and he’s going fast.” 

In his burning anxiety to annihilate the distance, ~ ot to 
be too late for that passing soul, Father Morris ran all the 
way. When he reached Powers’s house, it was lighted up and 
filled with relatives and village friends. 

“’T is the third time the old man’s sent for his clergy,” 
he overheard one man murmur to another in the group linger- 
ing just outside the door. “Sure he’s making a terrible pious 
end at last!” 

The sick man had his eyes fixed on the door, all the life 
left in him seeming to be in their gaze. 

‘*Lock the door, father,” he said, without waste of a word 
in greeting, “and hang something over the keyhole. Hang 
something over the window, too. Dennis is here, spying about. 
Dennis knows about the money,” he went on, as Father Mor. 
ris sat down at the bedside. ‘He was here the day Hugh 
found it, and was looking out of the window when I tuk it 
from the child, though he never mistrusted anything till he 
heard Mr. Miller’s money was in such a bundle. Since then 
he’s threatened everything if I didn't share it with him; says 
he should have it all by rights because Hugh found it. But 
I could n’t somehow break into Mr. Miller’s money, and just 
in these few months Dennis has made me draw nine hundred 
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dollars from the fifteen hundred I had in the bank—all I had 
in the world except the place here—to keep him quiet. I 
know ‘twas my own fault he got the hould on me, and I’m 
kilt wid remimberin’ how I’ve let him rob his ould mother 
and his sister, "Twas thinking how they’d manage without 
money, and the child to provide for, and fear of Dennis, that 
kept me quiet, and hanging on to the package, and may the 
Lord forgive me my sins! You'll send the money back, father— 
I’ve no one to trust wid it—and secret, for the sake of them 
that’s innocent. It’s in that cupboard, father, the third shelf 
from the top, under some papers. This is the key to the cup- 
board,” feebly drawing a bunch of keys from beneath the bed- 
covers. ‘Quick, now, father, and then I can make my confes 
sion and be forgiven and die in peace.” 

Needless to exhort Father Morris to haste—a glance at his 
penitent was enough—and carefully separating the indicated 
key from the bunch, he speedily had it in the ward and the 
door open; but his heart sank as he saw the crammed curiosity 
shop exposed. “The third shelf,” right, and “under some 
papers’; “but what papers?” he moaned to himself as he 
felt here and there among old day-books, almanacs, and bun- 
dles of yellowing bills and papers, and nowhere came upon the 
package sought, his heart bursting with the anguish of delay. 
Taut with the same anguish, the sick man rose to a sitting 
posture: “Take me over there, father,” he pleaded; “shure I 
weigh nothing now, and I'll get it at once.” 

Was there any other way? “ But I’m afraid you can’t bear 
it,’ Father Morris said, coming back to the bed. 

“T’ll bear it,” the old man said. ‘‘ What does it matter 
now? Lift me up!” 

Cold with the horror of the thing, the young priest gathered 
the dead-weight of helplessness in his arms, bore it to the cup- 
board, and held it there through an age that old Dan himself 
fumbled in vain amongst the shelf’s collection, “Ah!” he 
breathed at last, with feeble triumph, “‘ I remimber ’t was in this I 
put it,” drawing out an old bill-book; “now take me back.” 

Father Morris felt the collapse of the old man’s last spurt 
of energy as he staggered with him to the bed, but life, under- 
standing, and vivid beseeching shone still in the eyes that 
looked at him from the pillow, and not till the priestly hand 
was lifted in blessing, and the full confession made and the 
absolution uttered to its last words, did their light fade, and 
the faint “ Jesus, mercy!” escape with the last sobbing breaths. 
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Whitefields was stirred with another great sensation when 
Mr. Miller's money, in its original package, was returned to 
him by express, with no hint of its experiences—just a type- 
written slip accompanying it, ‘‘From a repentant man.” Old 
discussions of the mystery were waged anew, but any true 
elucidation of it was as remote as at first. Nor did the cloud 
of suspicion lift from Father Morris. Not much reference was 
made to him, but the mostly unexpressed opinion was New 
England's own for implacability: “’T was a mercy, of course, 
that he repented of stealing the money; but to steal it in the 
first place!!” And just as sternly as before he was ignored 
on all possible occasions. 

Once Father Morris appealed to his bishop to station him 
elsewhere, explaining the situation. ‘You think some other 
cross would be easier to carry?” his chief asked. 

The young man reddened: ‘ Perhaps that, a little,” he said; 
“but might n’t it be better for the parish in Whitefields that 
its priest should be one unsuspected of felony?” 

‘* That I must determine with such wisdom as is given to me,” 
the bishop replied, and Father Morris reddened more deeply 
still. “There! there!” the bishop added, putting a kind hand 
on the priest’s shoulder, “I do not in the least believe you 
would really throw away such a chance for one of the little 
martyrdoms we're reduced to nowadays.” 


The years wore on, ten, twelve of them, and still Father 
Morris was stationed in Whitefields, though with the coming 
of new industries and work-people into the village and its near 
vicinage, his parish and labors were so grown that there were 
rumors of a curate to come to his aid. He had not ceased to 
feel his ostracism by his Protestant neighbors. He bore it, 
at all events, with cheerful serenity, and in his own parish he 
had accomplished that difficult feat of winning in great and 
equal degree the love and loyalty of all classes of parishioners. 
He had spent himself in their service without stint, and so 
self-denying was his life, so fervent his faith and zeal, that his 
people believed him far on the road toward saintliness. One 
persistent, malignant enemy indeed he had: Dennis Powers, 
who divined by what agency Mr. Miller’s money had escaped 
his near grasp. Dennis could not, of course, let his real griev- 
ance be suspected, but he never lost an opportunity to relate 
to a new-comer the story of the money’s loss and return, and 
the Protestant conviction as to its thief; he opposed the sul- 
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lenest of fronts to the priest’s advances; sneered at what he 
did and said ; led off the weaklings of the flock into turbulence 
or wickedness when he could, and was in all ways a leading 
worker of evil in the parish. He still made his mother’s home 
his head-quarters, much against her will; but in the intervals of 
his drunken bouts he worked more than he had been obliged to 
do in his father’s life-time, helping for miles about in the rough, 
heavy labor that was his forte. So it did not surprise Father 
Morris when stopped, one day that he was driving seven or 
eight miles from Whitefields, by an excited Irishman with the 
news that a well that was being dug at a house near by in the 
fields had caved in, to find that the victim at the bottom was 
Dennis Powers. 

‘He was begging for a priest a while ago, for there’s no 
chance for him, poor fellow! But no priest could get near him 
now. We lowered Tim Doran down part way a while ago, 
and they could hear one another, but the sand’s shifted some 
since then and ye can’t trust it.” 

“Can I drive over there?” Father Morris asked. 

“Yes, sir, turning in the bar way yonder.” 

‘Jump in, then, and take the reins.” 

A dozen or so men were gathered around the well’s mouth, 
paralyzed by the calamity. ‘Is he living still?” Father Morris 
asked as he sprang from the carriage. 

“He was, sir, when I came up, ten minutes ago, but the 
sand’s closed down some since then,” Tim Doran replied. 

“Is there any hope that he can be got out alive?” 

“None, sir, that I see. The sand moves from such a wide 
space round that we’ll have to rig up some boxing before we 
dare strike down a shovel. He knows he’s got to die.” 

“ He was asking for a priest?” 

“Yes, sir, and he spoke of you, sir.” : 

“Can you lower me down to the point where you were?” 

“Indeed, sir, you can’t go. The sand shifts if you breathe, 
almost. You’d be going to your death for certain.” 

“It is my duty to go if I can, and I’ll be as careful as I 
can. Help me to get into the bucket. Keep your hand on 
the rope. Stop when I pull on it; at the second pull, draw 
me up. Ready!” 

They lowered him with anxious care, agony in their hearts. 
At last there came a pull; then they waited—waited so long 
that they knew Dennis must be living, and that the two were 
speaking to each other. Would they never stop? And yet 
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the pause was but five minutes before the second pull trembled 
along the rope. 

“ Easy, easy!” exhorted Tim, as the windlass began to 
turn; but it had scarce made a revolution when “ My God!” 
he cried, as the whole earth about the well seemed to break 
at once and to be slipping away beneath them. 

“Jump for your lives, boys!”’ And it was by a miracle, 
almost, that the two at the windlass escaped being swept into 
the pit. 

How the alarm flew, how the whole aroused vicinity toiled 
at rescue, need not to be told, for it was all in vain. Father 
Morris had lived his life, and done his work. He and his long- 
time enemy, and final, costly penitent had a common funeral— 
the greatest funeral, the most sorrowful yet joyous, trium- 
phant funeral ever known in Whitefields. The bishop himself 
came to take part in the offices, and priests from near and far 
crowded the sanctuary. The three Protestant clergymen of 
Whitefields were in a front pew, and scarcely a prominent lay 
dignitary was missing from the seats reserved for them. Not 
even half the Catholics could get into the church, and they, 
with the Protestant villagers, thronged the cemetery, not too 
large for this time! No one there will ever forget the emo. 
tion when the two hearses drove slowly in; the bishop, the 
double line of priests, and the invited guests marching at the 
head of the long procession following after. 

The entire village joined to erect the monument to Father 
Maurice de Luyster, that is the pride and place of pilgrimage 
of Holy Souls’ Cemetery. A beautiful figure of Charity crowns 
it. On one side of the pedestal one reads that the memorial is 
the tribute of Whitefields; on the other are briefly recited the 
important facts of his life, and the story of his heroic death; 
and below: “Greater love hath no man than this.” 

The boycott is broken, the martyrdom gloriously ended. 

















QUIMPER, WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT CATHEDRAL. 


THE HEART OF BRITTANY. 


YHE faith of the days that are gone still lives in 

Brittany. Evidences of the supernatural char. 

acter that has impressed itself on the Jives of 

the people are visible at every step. Religion 

seems to absorb a larger share of the people’s 

thought and to command a greater portion of their worldly 
wealth here than anywhere else in France. Some one has said, 
Show me on what the people lavish their wealth, and I will 
tell you their characteristics. It is easy to affirm the distinc- 
tively religious character of the people from the wealth of the 
churches and the display of art and industry in religious mat- 
ters. Through the entire year large bodies of the people move 
in pilgrimages to their favorite shrine of St. Anne d’Auray. 
At every step arise new chapels and churches. At Saint- 
Brieuc several were built at once; Lorient, a town peopled 
with soldiers and sailors, raised at its gate a church in the 
style of Louis XIV.; Vitri gives to its church a new bell and 
a sculptured pulpit; the little villages put up in their ceme- 
teries Calvaries with figures of the middle ages; Dinan restores 
and enriches its beautiful church of St. Malo; Quimper throws 
to the air two noble spires from the towers of its cathe- 
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idral; the chapel of St. Ilan, a model of elegance and grace, 
rises in pure whiteness on the border of the sea in the midst 
lof the calm roofs of a pious colony, and in finishing the beau- 
tiful church of St. Nicholas we have abundant evidence of 
what the piety and zeal of a pastor may do in a few years 
when aided by the alms and gifts of a devoted flock. 
i‘ . The dedication of these memorials of religious art are the 
great feast days of the Bretons. They gather from near and 
from far, and a more picturesque sight may not be seen the 
world over than is witnessed at the great religious ceremonies. 
Quaint costumes are the order of the day. The sturdy 
rural population lay aside all. farm-work and leave their flocks 
to the care of Providence, and are away for days delighting 
their souls with 
the ceremonial of 
religious worship. 
And what piety, 
what recollection, 
what gravity in 
the deportment of 
these men and 
women kneeling 
on the pavements 
of the churches ! 
As at La Trappe, 
so here is seen the 
same complete ab- 
sorption of — the 
human being in 
the thoughts that 
fillthe soul. The 
functions of life 
seem annihilated, 
and immovable in 
prayer they re- 
main in that ab- 
solute contempla- 
tion in which the 
saints are repre- 
sented, over- 
whelmed by senti- 
ments of venere- 
THE SPIRES OF THE QUIMPER CATHEDRAL. tion, submission, 
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THE CITY OF QUIMPER I THE SEE OF A BISHOP. 


and humility. The man is forgotten, the Christian only exists. 
More expressive even than the monuments are these daily acts 
of devotion that evidence the habitual state cf the scul. 

Walk on a market day through the square of some town of 
Finisterre. It seems to be a very bedlam of barter. Rows 
of little wagons are about one in every direction, and on these, 
in goodly array to tempt the purse of the buyer, are all sorts 
of merchandise: velvet ribbons and buckles for the men’s caps, 
woollen ornaments made into rosettes for the head-dresses of 
the women, variegated pins ornamented with glass pearls, pipe- 
holders of wood, little microscopic pipes and instruments to 
light them with, and other useful and ornamental wares. Under 
the tents of these movable shops throngs of men and women 
gather eager to buy what they desire. The head-dresses of 
the women are most curious in their variety, and even here, 
where a religious atmosphere seems to prevail, the feminine 
love of the pretty and the artistic asserts itself, While the 
large handkerchief very often covers the head, stiJl it runs to 
bright and variegated colors. The men, too, are not a little 
fastidious in their dress. They affect bright colors far more 
than their Anglo-Saxon cousins across the Channel. The pan- 
taloons fit tightly, resting on the hips so that the shirt may be 
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seen between them and the vest. Their caps are broad- 
brimmed and often covering the hair, that is worn long or 
tucked up behind. There seems to be about them a natural 
air of dignity. They pass on with measured step and they 
never rush, as though they were filled with a certain disdain 
for the things of this world. 

The bustle of business goes on, when suddenly from the 
high bell tower of the neighboring church comes the echoing 
peal of midday. Twelve times it slowly strikes, then all is 
hushed. The Angelus rings, every one pauses in the bargain. 
driving, or in the 
passing of change, 
or in the clatter of 
voices. With sim- 
ultaneous move- 
ment the men doff 
their hatsand drop 
to their knees, 
The Sign of the 
Cross is made, and 
one low murmur 
tells the Angelus. 
A stranger in such 
a crowd must 
kneel; involuntar- 
ily he bends the 
knee with the rest. 
The midday pray- 
er is finished ; they 
rise again, life and 
motion commence, 
and a din is heard 
which seems, in 
contrast to the 
previous stillness, 
like the deafening 
roar of the sea. 

I happened to 
be one day at one 
of the beautiful churches in Quimper. It was Sunday at the hour 
of Vespers. The bell of the church tower had sounded without 
interruption, it seemed, from break of day, and crowds of men 
and women surrounded the church talking in groups gently and 
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noiselessly. The bell ceased; the groups broke up and sepa- 
rated into two bands, on one side the men and on the other the 
women, all directing their steps to the church. The women en- 
tered first, and in a very short time the nave was filled. The 
young women of the Confraternity of the Blessed Virgin were in 
white with some embroidery of gold and silver, with bright rib- 
bons on their arms and belts of the same encircling their grace- 
ful figures and falling in four bands at the back on the plaited 
petticoat. In the side aisles the matrons arranged themselves in 
even more varied costumes : gaily colored head dresses of deep 
blue and yellow, blue ribbons with silver edges on the brown 
jackets, All knelt on the pavement in recollected silence, their 
heads inclined and their rosaries in their hands. 

As soon as the women were placed, another door opened at 
the side of the church and the men filed in. With grave and 
measured steps they walked in line. In comparison with the 
variegated and gay dress of the women, the men presented a 
sombre appearance; yet the attention was not so much riveted 
by their uniform attire, their long brown vests, and their Jarge 
puffed breeches, as it was by their long features, squared heads, 
and the quantity of straight hair covering their foreheads and 
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falling down in some instances on their shoulders. They 
scarcely seemed men of our time and our country. Yet they 
were men of a firm faith and an intense devotion. One could 
not but be impressed with the fact that to these strong men the 
truths of faith were the most vivid realities. 

It has only been within the last thirty years that Quimper 
has been in touch with the modern world by the railroad. 
Formerly the only way of access to this portion of  Finisterre 
was by diligence from Rennes. The lack of communication 
kept this province secluded and remote. The people also kept 
to themselves. There was no reaching out after the novel. 
They have their language, their customs, and their costumes, 
and they are wedded to them and want no invasion of the new. 

The Breton language is not a patois, as it is called by those 
ignorant of its lit- 
erature, its history, 
and one might say 
its antiquity. The 
Bretons say of it 
themselves that it 
was the language 
of Paradise. The 
clergy are assidu- 
ous in keeping it 
in vogue as much 
as possible, and 
they do all they 
can to resist the 
inroads of the 
outside world. 

The _ city of 
Quimperis the see 
ofabishop. It is 
beautifully situat- 
ed in a valley sur 
rounded by hills 
near by, and by 
mountains in the 
distance. Two 
rivers run through 
it, making it 


quaint and beau- 
THE QUAINT BEAUTY OF THE HoUuSEs, tiful Curiously 
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named streets, 
such as Place aux 
Ducs, the Rue des 
Gentilshommes, 
the Rue Royale, 
testify to the roy- 
alty of the Bretons. 
The Rue Royale 
has ancient resi- 
dences on either 
side, great gardens 
enclosed by high 
walls, The de- 
mesnes have been 
in the possession 
of the same fami- 
lies for many cen- 
turies. In this 
same street is an 
old house which 
was the prison of 
Mile. de St. Luc, 
one of the early 
founders of the 
“ Retreat.” . She 
was confined there 
during the French 
Revolution with 
her parents before 
they went to Rennes, where they were guillotined. She was a 
victim of her devotion to the Sacred Heart, and was incarce- 
rated and killed because she painted and distributed pictures 
of the Sacred Heart. 

The quays are the favorite promenades of the people, and 
in the summer military bands make the gathering under the 
fine old trees pleasant with their stirring music. 

The cathedral has been restored recently ; the towers make 
a most striking landmark. What is remarkable about the in- 
terior is the leaning nave. Whether this divergence from the 
straight line was necessitated by some architectural difficulty 
it is hard to say, but the people have their own pious explana- 
tion. It is symbolic of the leaning head of Christ as he was 
dying on the Cross, 
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A STUDY IN HAGIOLOGY.* 


BY REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


ma; OMPARATIVELY few saints, among the vast 
number whose names adorn the altars of the Uni- 
versal Church, are intimately known or rightly 
appreciated. Precisely whom or what to blame 


* for this deplorable fact it were hard to say. 
One might explain, of course, that the world may hardly be 
expected to remember or to honor those men whose particu- 
lar glory it has been to despise the world, and whose every 
claim to renown is their success in having destroyed the idols 
of the world. “If you had been of the world,” says Christ, 
“the world would love its own, but because you are not of 
the world . . . therefore the world hateth you.” But “the 
world” of which the Saviour spoke, “the world,” that favorite 
abomination of ascetical writers, the bugbear of the hermit in 
the desert and of the anchorite in his cell, that shifting agglomer- 
ation of forces that combines in triple alliance with the flesh 
and the devil, is rather a spirit and an influence than a con- 
crete reality. The “world” is manifestly not the people of 
the world: in behalf of the one Christ gave his love and his 
life; for the other he refused to utter a prayer. 

This distinction must be made and remembered always. 
And so, when we say it is strange that the world has not 
recognized the saints and duly appreciated them, we mean to 
’ declare that it is surprising that the hearts of men and women, 
beating strong with love of human kind, have not known where 
to seek among their fellows for the surest answering throb of 
sympathy; that human souls thrilling with admiration for the 
heroes of the race have not instinctively recognized the true 
paragons of humanity; that the spirits of men groaning inces- 
santly for God, dominated ever by “the inveterate mysticism 
of the human heart,” have not sought comfort in the teaching 
of those who have known God best and have discoursed most 
wondrously of him. 


* St. Francis of Sales. By A.de Margerie. With a preface by G. Tyrrell, S.J. New 
York : Benziger Brothers. 
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BIOGRAPHY ALWAYS ATTRACTIVE. 


In spheres other than the religious men have not been so 
blind. Biography has always been a favorite department of 
literature. Why? Because the dearest as well as “the proper 
study of mankind” is man. Men like best, in their reading 
as elsewhere, what touches them nearest; and what touches 
them nearest is the lives of their fellow-men. 

War and politics we read of in the newspapers and talk of 
on the street-corners, but love, affection, human strivings, the 
vicissitudes of a soul in its struggle with itself and with the 
evil powers about it: in a word, human life—this is the sub- 
ject we take to our hearts; these are the matters on which 
even the “heedless multitude” will read the substantial vol- 
ume rather than the penny sheet; these are the topics too 
sacred for the market-place; they are for discussion in the 
quiet of the home.circle, nay, often only in the deep sanctum 
of a man’s own soul. There is the fact—a passionate love 
among men for all things human: “I am a man; nothing hu- 
man is alien to me.” 

Here, then, is the marvel: that, among a reading people, de- 
votedly attached to biography, the lives of the saints should be 
untouched. Why is there so inviolable a death-line between 
sacred and profane biography? Why is Napoleon studied and 
St. Augustine ignored? How can Cromwell survive the withering 
scrutiny of history and live anew in popular literature, while 
St. Vincent de Paul, the friend of the poor, the founder of the 
Sisters of Charity, is left in comparative oblivion? Why do 
we know more about Cesar’s incursion into Gaul than about 
St. Francis Xavier’s more marvellous conquest of the Indies? 
How can a man of the stamp of Lord Byron be known and 
pitied, and perhaps loved, while a St. Philip Neri, of beautiful 
memory, is left unhonored by a world that ought to be proud 
ef him? 

Denominational dissension, of course, is one explanation of 
the obscurity that has overwhelmed the saints. If the world 
were Catholic, the Roman Martyrology might be its “ Calen- 
dar of Great Men.” And yet the disdain meted out to Catho- 
lic saints by non-Catholics cannot account for the ignorance 
and apathy of which we speak; for Catholics themselves, often 
entirely beyond the reach or the influence of anti-Catholic 
prejudice, have little real knowledge or love of the saints. 
There is a multitude of intelligent Catholics to whom the saints 
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are little more than names, factors in the making of a church 
calendar, handy at times of christenings, spoken of regularly 
enough from the pulpit, but just as regularly and systematically 
forgotten. The Catholic who can at will summon an incident 
or a saying from a saint’s life to fit a necessity of his own, or 
encourage another in difficulty, is an exception. On the other 
‘hand, even the Positivists have been glad to take to them. 
selves as model men a number of Catholic saints, and Prot- 
estants of various sects, in their search for examples of human 
greatness, have discovered and exploited such peculiarly Catho. 
lic heroes as St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa, and St. Ignatius 


A REAL GRIEVANCE. 


But the biographies themselves! Are they not, perhaps, the 
cause of the unpopularity of the saints? Have. not honest 
Catholics, going with the best intentions to the pages of the 
lives of the saints, been frightened away by unlovely and unin. 
telligent treatment of the doings and sayings of the servants 
of God? Undoubtedly here is something of a real grievance. 
Here is a complaint worth examining ; and we may therefore 
be pardoned if we delay for some moments to consider the 
extent of the difficulty and its influence upon readers; and to 
question the justice of its being urged either as an excuse or 
an explanation of the neglect that befalls the Lives of the Saints. 

It cannot be denied that the saints have suffered much at 
the hands of their biographers. A hundred faults common to 
most ‘‘ Lives of the Saints” might be mentioned: faults of con- 
ception, faults of method, faults of style, perhaps most often 
the fault of “dryness.” Ordinarily we have been given too 
many facts and not enough analysis of character, too much 
history and not enough psychology. The deeper meaning of a 
saint’s life is to be found, not in the answer to the questions: 
What did he accomplish? Was he a king, a prince, or a beg- 
gar? a teacher, a prelate? Was he a master of theology and the 
founder of a school? Not these questions; but :—What was his 
private life? Was he lovable in the eyes of those who knew 
him? Was he amiable in disposition? How does he describe 
his spiritual life? how is it helpful to those who are in the 
throes of discouragement and temptation? Was he a penitent 
or an innocent? A saint from childhood or a convert to God 
in maturity? What does he say of himself? What were his 
faults, and how did he conquer them? What records are left 
of his personal habits? This is the deliciously human inquisi- 
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tiveness that extracts the real practical value from a great life. 
It is interesting to know that St. Thomas Aquinas was a marvel of 
learning, the Aristotle of the church, but we simple strivers after 
virtue would rather know the story of how he came to his invio- 
lable chastity through triumph over wicked temptation; we are 
glad to admire the intellect that could frame such a monument 
as the Summa Theologica, but none the less we long to look 
deeper into the great heart that beat with divine love to the 
rhythm of the sublime. hymn “ Adoro Te Devote.” Again, we 
had rather, we imagine, be privileged to visit the little room 
in San Girolamo where the great St. Philip gathered his friends 
together, and listen with them to the words of sweetness and 
consolation that fell from his lips, than accompany him to his 
work among courts and cardinals and popes; we stand amazed 
when we hear that one man, St. Francis of Sales, was the cause 
of the conversion of 72,000 rabid Calvinists, but we have a 
keener feeling of veneration for him when we hear that he, the 
saint of amiability, spent a lifetime in keeping constant guard 
over a testy temper. In a word, we want to know the inner 
soul of a saint, and it is in studying his heart and mind, 
rather than his famous deeds, that we gain the most intimate 
pleasure and profit for our own spirits. 

Furthermore, there are greater mistakes in biographies than 
the omission of these items of human interest. The whole 
spirit of the lives of the saints has sometimes been miscon- 
strued, their actions and doctrines poorly presented, the natural 
attractiveness and charm of their sanctity not seldom lost 
amid the indiscretions, the narrow-mindedness, the sectional or 
national prejudices of their biographers. 


BIOGRAPHERS POORLY EQUIPPED. 


But however lamentable the deficiencies may be, we ought 
neither to be surprised at them nor puzzled to explain them. 
The making of an ideal biographer of a saint is often more 
difficult than the making of a saint. “It is well,” said St. 
Thomas Aquinas when he heard that his compeer St. Bona- 
venture was at work on the life of St. Francis of Assisi; “it 
requires a saint to write the life of a saint.” The meaning is 
plain: sympathy with his subject is conceded to be the first 
requisite of any biographer, and sympathy with a saint implies 
one’s own sanctity; for a thorough understanding of the 
thoughts and emotions of a saint, an insight into the mysteri- 
ous philosophy of his actions, can be the product of nothing 
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but an experimental knowledge of the strange things that occur 
and of the secret words that are spoken in the mystic con- 
verse of a pure soul with its God. Personal sanctity, then, at 
least in some degree, is a prime desideratum in a hagiographer. 
But holiness alone is no sufficient equipment: our ideal saint's 
biographer must be possessed of many another quality, scarcely 
less rare: learning, discretion, wisdom, judgment, breadth of 
view, literary ability—the list might be carried on without end. 
We recognize the actual need of some and the desirability of 
others of these qualifications, but we should smile at our own 
simplicity were we to expect to find them all combined in 
the ordinary pious narrator of the lives of the friends of God. 
Not every Johnson may have his Boswell; no more, then, 
may every Francis have his Bonaventure, nor every Dominic 
his Lacordaire, nor yet may every Philip be immortalized by 
a Capecelatro. We know the limitations of human talent, and 
still we complain when we find that not all the pages of the 
biographies of the saints glisten and glow with the wisdom and 
literary skill of a genius among authors; and we refuse to 
read what seems tedious in comparison with the brilliant and 
picturesque productions of the clever profane writers of our 
day. We forget the advice of 4 Kempis: “ We ought to read 
devout and simple books as willingly as those that are high 
and profound. Let not the authority of the author be in thy 
way whether he be of great or little learning, but let love of 
simple truth lead thee to read.” 

There might nevertheless be little harm done, our com- 
plaints and our sneers might go for nothing, were it not that 
the saints themselves become discredited and are forced to 
suffer in the repute of posterity, because of the faults and the 
failings, the simplicity and the unskilfulness of those who are 
trying piously to make their heroes known and loved. But, 
after all, the wise reader of the lives of the saints is the rev- 
erent reader. He is not hasty in passing judgment on what 
Seems mysterious and unlovely in their doings. He remem- 
bers that a saint is a saint because he has received and util- 
ized extraordinary inspirations of the spirit of God: he is con- 
vinced that the actions of a saint are in reality Christ-like, and 
would appear so, if viewed at short range and in a clear light, 
however much they may be distorted and unbeautified in the 
complex process of transmission to the modern eye. Not all 
the elements in the character of a saint are necessarily per- 
fect, nor all his doings necessarily wise and holy, yet the pre- 
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sumption is always in his favor, against the possible misinter- 
pretations of every chance biographer or reader. Of course 
there are saints whom we may never come to understand or 
love, and even in the lives of the saints we do admire, there 
may be individual deeds that do not gain our sympathy. Per- 
haps we read with a little shudder of how St. Francis Xavier 
on his way to India, making an expedition from which he 
could hardly expect to return, passed within visiting distance 
of his mother’s house and yet would not go to bid her good- 
by; perhaps we are tempted to give up the mystics in de- 
spair when we read that at a meeting of St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa, they both fell into an ecstasy; perhaps 
we cannot grasp the philosophy of the sanctity of a Benedict 
Joseph Labré or a Simeon Stylites, but nevertheless it remains 
true that if we are wise we shall suspend judgment. It may 
be that if we are not presumptuous now, the time will come 
when we can understand the value of rigor in Christian virtue 
and know what it means to rejoice in the things that are 
“foolishness” to the world. 

No, poor biographies cannot explain the prevailing aversion 
for the lives of the saints. What we say in way of criticism 
is only for the sake of honesty, and when all is said that may 
be said, we must contend that if there are some poor biogra- 
phies, there are more that are excellent, and not a few that 
are masterpieces; and the truth and the pity is that they are all 
equally unknown. To present the comparatively few failures 
as an excuse for denying one’s self the wealth of edification 
and spiritual delight that is to be found in Catholic hagiogra- 
phy is the most stupid of blunders. It is like refusing to read 
Shakspere and Scott and Tennyson because, in our rambles 
through literature, we have lucklessly stumbled across some 
member of the “ dry-as-dust school” and have wearied ourselves 
in the reading of him. Let it be remembered, too, that there 
are almost incredible possibilities of acquiring spiritual good 
taste. Even the Sacred Scriptures were originally insipid to the 
fastidious intellect of Augustine, yet upon conversion he came 
to love them deeply, not alone because of their spiritual unction, 
but for the beauty and excellence of their literary composition 
—the very qualities he had denied to them. His experience is 
the experience of thousands. Who that has in later days 
learned to love and revere the /mitation of Christ cannot remem- 
ber the time before the coming of spiritual discernment, when 
its glorious aphorisms seemed plain and unmeaning and truistic? 
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THE REAL CAUSE OF UNPOPULARITY. 


But to come to what we fear is the real cause of the un. 
popularity of sacred biography, it seems to us that there is rife 
an unreasonable suspicion that the true ide4 of what constitutes 
exalted virtue is not taught and exemplified in the lives of the 
saints. Minds that are timid keep these suspicions to them. 
selves; but it is coming to be customary for the more “ eman- 
cipated ” to speak with flippant freedom of the superiority of our 
‘“‘modern” and “reasonable” conception of virtue over the 
“antiquated” idea presumably lauded in the ‘‘ semi-mythical ” 
narrations of saints’ lives. Expressed or unexpressed, the 
suspicion is to the effect that there are two widely differing 
conceptions of what makes human. character admirable: the 
first is that of honorable men in the world; the second is that 
of the courts of canonization at Rome. The first is the natural, 
acceptable criterion: it insists on manliness, integrity, sound 
sense, uprightness, and the like; the second is a strained and 
fictitious criterion, inclined to be absurd, not appealing to ripe 
judgment, fanciful, even repulsive: it looks not to the beauty 
of interior virtue, but to external observances—fasts, mortifica- 
tions, scourgings, humiliations, and the like. The two con- 
ceptions it is assumed are mutually destructive: you cannot 
have striking natural nobility and attractiveness of character 
together with “sanctity.” 

There can be no other basis for this lamentable delusion 
than a sheer ignorance of the actual deeds and of the true in- 
terior spirit of the men and women whose names the church 
has placed upon her Calendar. The fact must be that those 
who have this wildly erratic notion can never have done any 
systematic reading of the lives of the saints, for no one can 
study into those marvellous narratives without obtaining either 
a profound reverence or at least a respectful admiration for 
the natural nobility of the saints. And though many, even 
Catholics, would be astounded by a simple demonstration of the 
fact that whatever is good in the world’s conception of honor 
and virtue—honesty, integrity, generosity, courage in adversity, 
independence of mind, earnestness, amiability, strength, the 
whole category of the “ natural virtues”—is fundamentally im- 
plied in the character of a saint; and in theory, no one can 
be a saint without them. Nor, as a matter of fact, is there 
any saint in whose character they have not formed the foun- 
dation of the higher supernatural virtues. But how is such a 
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demonstration to be made? How can it be made (if, as we main- 
tain, ignorance is the cause of the error against which it is direct- 
ed), except by the destruction of ignorance, through a mere ex- 
amination of facts, a simple process of reading? What is wanted 
is that we should know the saints as they are; nothing more. 

It is fortunate, then, that nowadays the psychology of 
the saints is coming to the front. Lives are being written 
for the express purpose of so mingling the narration of his- 
torical facts with the study of psychological phenomena as 
to convey a perfected, well-rounded, intimate knowledge of 
the personality of the saints. One recently published volume, 
a unit in an admirably conceived system, gives us an_ intelli- 
gently constructed and very readable account of the life and 
works of St. Francis of Sales. No better or more apt example 
could be given to confirm the contention we have been making, 
that the saints when truly known are found to be essentially 
lovable and admirable, and that the story of their lives is as 
interesting, even from a natural point of view, as the best of pro- 
fane biography. 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 

Perhaps we cannot do better for illustrating our thesis than to 
engage in a brief study of the natural character of St. Francis, 
though, while admitting in all honesty that his life is one of 
the best we could choose for the proof of our position, we are 
convinced that a thorough examination: of any saint’s life 
would establish the truth of what we say. 

Not to know St. Francis of Sales intimately is for any 
Christian a sad mistake. His is emphatically one of the most 
winning of human characters. He conquers hearts at first en- 
counter. To know an incident in his life, to read one of his 
letters, to dip for a half-hour into one of his delicious spiritual 
treatises, is to recognize his extraordinary qualities; to know 
him thoroughly, to read his works carefully is to provide one’s 
self with a perpetual spring of encouragement and spiritual 
good cheer; to have been privileged beyond this, to have lived 
in his company, must have seemed like making one’s dwelling 
in the serene peace and quiet of the sanctuary. Those who are 
familiar with him, who have studied the many-sided beauty 
of his soul, will not consider this to be inconsiderate laudation. 
There is reason for speaking of the character of St. Francis 
in terms of sweeping praise, for he is par excellence the saint 
of universal spiritual development. He is prominent, indeed, in 
our eyes as a type of sanctity, and—according to present-day 
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ideals—a favorite type; yet the truest characteristic of his sanc. 
tity is that it is without peculiar characteristics ; it is the har. 
monious combination of all Christ-like qualities. Test the mettle 
of his virtue at whatsoever point you will, it rings clear and 
sweet throughout. As his most recent biographer ‘has well 
said: “In him there is no discord of unharmonious develop- 
ment. His was a character that kept unerring time and tune, 
and in which there was no exaggerated development of par. 
ticular virtues to the crowding out of others. His gentleness 
did not prejudice his strength, nor his patience and affability 
his zeal, nor his simplicity his prudence.” True, his external 
demeanor seemed to disclose a preponderance of the qualities 
that suggest weakness rather than strength and vigor of char. 
acter. But the preponderance is only apparent. His surpassing 
mildness of disposition and peacefulness of deportment were 
not less the fruit of strong self-discipline than they were the 
perfection through grace of a naturally well-regulated character. 

In his own time his perpetual and almost preternatural 
amiability was suspected of being a weakness and blemish of 
character, and many would have had him sterner; many felt 
with St. Jane Frances of Chantal that he should, if only from 
policy, show occasionally a masculine burst of temper. But he 
himself knew “ of what spirit he was.” Like the saintly Father 
Faber, he was aware of the value of kindness in the Christian 
life, and humbly recognizing his own powers of attractiveness and 
thankfully accepting the gift from God, he determined of set 
purpose to make use of it for God’s glory. He has confessed 
his predominant téndency to gentleness in words of the most 
ingenuous humility: “I do not think there is in all the world 
a soul more cordially, tenderly, and—to speak quite openly— 
more lovingly fond than I am, and I think I even superabound 
in. love and in expressions of love.” No one who knows St. 
Francis of Sales, no one who has delighted in the encouraging 
gospel of love that is the groundwork of the Jnxtroduction to 
a Devout Life, or who has tasted the sweet savor of the 
Spiritual Conferences, will deny that the saint’s judgment of 
himself is just, and no one would have him different. 


NATURAL CHARACTER. 


For we are sure that his gentleness was not weakness; we 
know him as the robust and zealous man of God, strong and 
stern with himself. Reading his encouraging lines, we think of 
him as pre-eminently the teacher of hope and confidence; yet 
we remember that he himself had struggled through: dark 
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temptations of despair for the cheeriness he was to impart to 
others. Though he is full to overflowing with an almost 
womanly tenderness of affection, we know to a certainty that 
in him the masculine virtues were not wanting. We recall 
how he showed marvellous strength of will, spiritual and phy- 
sical courage, persistency of purpose, perfect steadfastness in 
pursuing a difficult course of action during his famous mission 
in the Chablais, and that thenceforth there was not for his 
contemporary critics, as there cannot be for us, the slightest 
suspicion of weakness or effeminacy in his character. 

This enterprise in the Chablais is an instructive incident in 
his life, illustrating the phase of his character we are consider. 
ing, the synthesis of the gentle and the strong elements; to 
dwell a moment upon it may not be amiss. Perhaps it was 
not until this missionary campaign against the citadel of Cal- 
vinistic heresy that the severe test was made of the stamina 
and sterling qualities of St. Francis; and the truth is, that not 
until he had achieved his success was his real strength made 
manifest. He was but a young man, a priest of a few years’ 
standing, though already provost to the Bishop of Geneva; 
yet he volunteered to undertake the extreme dangers and re- 
sponsibilities connected with an attempt to reclaim for Catholi- 
cism a district whence the old religion had been swept away 
with the slash of the sword, and in which Calvinism had en- 
trenched itself behind a bigotry as blind and savage as any 
the world has ever seen. Francis planned a campaign of earnest 
and energetic activity, yet his tactics were none other than 
kindness, charity, and honest persuasion. Like a confident and 
self-reliant. general, he pursued his plans steadily, unmindful 
of the criticism of a host of advisers safely ensconced at home, 
and of the fierce warfare of insults, threats, persecutions, and 
actual physical violence that confronted him on the field. Al- 
ways patient, always self-contained, always kindly and unre- 
taliating, always superior alike to disdain, to neglect, and to 
violence, in the end he triumphed so signally as to leave only 
a handful of Calvinists where formerly there had been but a 
handful of Catholics. And this energetic missionary was the man 
who could sit down and write an exquisitely beautiful letter of 
consolation to a friend in affliction, who could compose a little 
volume on the spiritual life that has scarcely ever been equalled 
for gentleness of tone, for sweetness of doctrine, for literary 
finish ; who was capable of directing elect souls in the high paths 
of mystic union with God, who above all was tender and affec- 
tionate, who “ superabounded in love and in expressions of love.” 


s 
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. To us, then, the incident of the conversion of the Chablais is 
important not so much as a piece of history, but as a demonstra- 
tion of the solid groundwork of strength that underlay the 
proverbial suavity of the sainted missionary. And there is the 
summary of his character; it is well balanced. If it is pleasing 
in one phase, it is none the less admirable in another; if the 
exterior edifice of his virtue is graceful in outline and delight- 
ful to look upon, the interior is none the less thoroughly and 
staunchly constructed; if the saint was gentle, it was because 
of no natural softness of character, but because of an abiding 
determination to practise mildness and meekness; if he was 
patient, it was not that he enjoyed immunity from discourage. 
ment, or that he was insensible to stupidity and obstinacy, but 
because he had schooled himself to self-control under pain and 
insult ; if’ he was confident and persevering when confidence 
seemed folly and perseverance seemed obstinacy, it was be- 
cause he was no weakling, but a rock of courage; and if, 
arove all, he grouped his virtues into one beautifully formed 
company and made them do faithful service at the beck of 
divine inspiration, it was because over and above all his virtue 
grace was dominant, and, as he himself explained, though he 
relied much on himself, he yet the more “ hoped in God against 
all human hope.” 


A SAINT FOR THE MODERN WORLD. 


A man‘of that stamp is one to compel admiration in any 
age, but there are special reasons for recommending St. Francis 
of Sales to the modern world as a representative exponent of 
the Catholic idea of sanctity. He is a-modern saint in time 
and in spirit. We venture this statement in the hope of not 
being misunderstood. Strictly speaking, there can be no such 
thing as “modern sanctity”; but it can be true and is true 
that there are varying types of sanctity, appealing differently 
to the people of varying times and countries. As the church 
grows old with the world, she ever shows her unflagging 
vitality by bringing forth opportune types, new models in the 
concrete of her unchanging abstract principles. Her thesaurus 
virtutum like her thesaurus ‘satisfactionum is unfailing and 
variously stocked. She is equally productive of the ‘‘ Hebrais- 
tic” and the “ Hellenistic,” the sterner and the milder types of 
sanctity ; she is mother of both, but neither can claim to be 
her favorite child. The austere Baptist in the wilderness is 
hers, the gentle Evangelist in the crowded city is hers; in 
her calendars the rigorous Peter of Alcantara and John of 
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God are honored with the sweet-spirited Philip Neri and Vincent 
de Paul, and Jerome, who dearly enjoyed the clash of contro- 
versy, finds place beside the peace-loving Benedict; to her 
altars Loyola contributes the strenuous soldier, and Assisi the 
gentle poet; for the man of the world she proposes the ex- 
ample of an Augustine, she recommends an Aloysius to the 
novice in his convent. Ever resourceful, she spends her riches 
lavishly but wisely in her business of the purchase of souls. 
Are the times savage and bloody, the world overrun with 
armies, Mars dominant in the Pantheon, she sends a Sebastian 
into the camps and supplies the ranks of valor with a 
‘Thundering Legion”; is the military spirit decadent, and the 
world aflame with the new fire of learning, she builds her 
‘universities, stocks them with her brilliant youth, and develops 
an Aquinas and a Bonaventure; is the age on its knees before 
culture, adoring refinement, worshipping civilization (and this 
is our age), the church comes forth introducing a Francis of 
Sales, scholar, doctor, author, prince of Christian gentlemen. 

In all that the modern world holds good he was proficient. 
A youth of pleasing parts, endowed with all the polite attain- 
ments and all the gracious qualities that come with noble 
training; a student of no mean abilities—the peer, in fact, of the 
best in the schools of Paris and Padua, wearing his academic 
laurels upon a modest brow; a doctor of civil and of canon 
law at the age of twenty-four; a priest, of sublime sacerdotal 
purity ; an orator, if oratory be the power of moving the hearts 
and souls of men; a writer of classic excellence, worthy to be 
named among the creators of modern French prose—and 
withal he was a marvellous worker, author of ninety distinct 
works, a tireless correspondent, credited with “an immense 
multitude of letters, of which one thousand remain,” an ener- 
getic and successful missionary, a bishop, a judge, an ad- 
ministrator: he was, in brief, little short of a marvel of activity 
and of virtue. 

THE SAINTLY SIDE OF THE SAINT. 


But to enumerate in this wise the qualities that made 
Francis of Sales pleasing in the eyes of those who met him 
face to face, is to say almost nothing of him, for it gives little 
notion of the peculiar glory that is his as a saint, and it is as 
a saint that he will be always known and honored. We have 
limited ourselves to a consideration of his external qualities 
simply to show that the biography of a saint may, in mere 
historical interest, compete with the lives of the men of whom 
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the world never tires. But to show this is not to demonstrate 
his sanctity, and, after all, it is sanctity we seek in the life of 
a saint, it is sanctity that gives him his place in our esteem 
and affection. And here is the secret of the deeper value of 
sacred biography. We go to the lives of the saints not for 
pleasure, or even for mere edification, but for comfort, consola- 
tion, encouragement, guidance in the affairs of our inner lives. 
Hardly do we arrive at the consciousness of our own spiritual 
nature, when we become convinced that the exterior of a man 
is but an insignificant part of his whole self. The unseen 
realities are the truest. The smiling countenance, the light- 
spoken word, the placid demeanor, our whole external contact 
with men and women—these are the unrealities of life, the 
clever stage-play that conceals and often belies the real life 
within us—the life of the soul. For we come to realize that 
the real battle-ground of life, whereon is fought the fight that 
is no sham, is interior, hidden behind the veil of commonplace 
daily actions. That conflict is ours and ours alone; not even 
our dearest friends may so much as know that we have a strug- 
gle, yet it rages fiercely; we may turn from it for a moment 
and refresh our spirits with the distraction of social intercourse, 
but we know that we must return to the solitude and toil again 
alone. But we cannot remain entirely alone, we must not be 
utterly unguided. It would be cruel indeed could we find no 
story of struggle like ours, no word or hint of advice, no les- 
son in spiritual tactics, no account of victories won to assure 
us that victories are won and that we may win them. 

Happily, in this our necessity we have ‘the biographies of the 
saints. Why not make use of them? Why not develop a 
familiarity with at least one of the saints?—why not with St. 
Francis of Sales? Cardinal Newman, we think it was, who said 
that, with the exception of St. Joseph, he liked best to culti- 
vate those saints of whom most information can be had. Now, 
there is none whose whole life, interior and exterior, we can 
know better than that of St. Francis of Sales. His own writ- 
ings are abundant, and the works and essays concerning him 
are many. But whether our tastes and ideals shall incline us 
to him, or to St. Philip Neri, or to St. Vincent de Paul, or 
to St. Francis of Assisi, or to St. Antony, or to whomsoever 
we wil] of the sainted men and women of the church, at all 
events we ought not to refuse our birthright by ignoring or 
rejecting those priceless documents of our imheritanee-—the 
biographies of the saints of God. 
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MARY 10 GHRIST ON THE GROSS. 


BY NORA RYLMAN. 


‘“ There stood by the Cross of Jesus His Mother.” 


Fe ON of my, gladness, 
w ~Nailed to the Tree! 
Son, King, and Saviour, 
Look upon me! 
Lamb I have tended, 
Dying forlorn: 
’ Head I have pillowed, 
Circled with thorn! 
Jesus, Son Jesus, 
Once, on my breast, 
Angels all gladly 
Sang Thee to rest! 
I saw Thy scourging, 
Saw Thy lips pale: 
"Neath Thy Cross, bearing, 
Saw Thy limbs fail! 
Son I have loved so 
All through the years, 
Steep was the hill-side, 
Salt were my tears! 
Through my heart, Jesus, 
Passes the sword, 
As the rude soldier 
Pierces his Lord! 
White are the holy 
Lips I have kissed : 
Lo, the Three Crosses 
Loom through a mist! 
Jesus, Son Jesus, 
Nailed to the Tree, 
Look on Thy Mother, 
Look upon me! 
Where is there anguish 
Like unto mine? 
Where is compassion 
Like unto Thine? 





AN OPENED TOMB WITH ALL THE SYMBOLIC PAINTINGS ON THE WALLS ABOUT. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE CATA- 
COMBS. 


BY RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR CAMPBELL, D.D. 


gay ANY ancient testimonies are extant to prove that 

) the burial of every member of the church was 

always, both in times of persecution and in the 

time of peace, accompanied by religious acts, the 

weeeeeg prayers of the church, and the presence of the 
priest. It was always regarded as one of the most tender and 
precious duties of Christian affection, and we know with what 
reverential care the bodies of the martyrs, each relic and drop 
of their blood, were gathered from the arena where they fell, and 
how the faithful exposed their own lives to collect it. The 
poet Prudentius describes the eager crowd that pressed round 
the body of the martyr Vincent, to dip linen napkins in his 
blood, and carry them home as precious treasures. The body 
was accompanied by the relations, and by their brethren in the 
faith, to the chant of psalms and canticles, in procession with 
tapers and torches ‘‘and great triumph,” as we read of the 
burial of St. Cyprian in Carthage, although the persecution 
NotTe.—For a previous article see THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE for November, 1900. 
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raged; the legislation and the Romans’ respect for the dead 
repressing their hatred of the living, and preventing its violent 
manifestation. A similar pomp of triumph accompanied the 
remains of St. Agnes from the Forum to, her parents’ villa on 
the Nomentan Way. The “pious office of Deposition,” or 
burial, was performed in one of the chambers of the cemetery. 
Before the body was laid in its niche the sacrifice “ pro dormi- 
tione,” for repose, as St. Cyprian calls it, or an earlier witness, 
Tertullian, “oblatio pro defunctis,” the oblation for the de- 
parted, was offered; the body meanwhile resting before the 
tomb it was to occupy. This is what St. Augustine tells us 
was done at the funeral of his mother, Monica, ‘‘when the sac- 
rifice of our Redemption was offered for her, with her body 
laid out before her grave, according to custom.”’ The immense 
number of cubicula makes it probable that it was in them that 
the oblations for the dead were offered on the day of deposi- 
tion, on the third, the seventh, the thirtieth, and the anni- 
versary day. These private offices were distinct from the solemn 
synaxis, which was offered in the full assembly of the faithful, 
in a church, or, in times of danger, in the larger chambers of 
the catacombs. The body was then placed, without coffin of 
any sort, in the grave, laid face upwards, with the hands com- 


posed by the sides, wrapped in linen covered with a thin stratum 
of lime, other linen and more lime. Flowers and green leaves 
were scattered over it, the niche was closed, and aromatic 
liquids sprinkled on the marble. 


THE MOST ANCIENT REPRESENTATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. CHRIST IS 
THE ICHTHYS, OR FISH, UNDER THE APPEARANCE OF BREAD. 


. 
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EDICTS AGAINST ASSEMBLIES IN THE CATACOMBS, 


In the second half of the third century edicts were multi- 
plied against assemblies in the cemeteries. It was a cry of the 
rabble, and began in Carthage: “Aree Christianorum non 
sint’”"—Down with cemeteries of the Christians! It soon found 
an echo in Rome. Septimius Severus resisted the clamor for a 
time, then yielded. But it was in 257 that Valerian first con- 
fiscated them, and forbade them to be entered under penalty 
of death. Notwithstanding these prohibitions the Christians 
continued to penetrate into many parts of the subterranean 
galleries, abandoning to the enemy the edifices constructed 
above ground, demolishing the approaches and stairs, and 
blocking the ordinary communications; substituting other secret 
entrances through caves and sand-pits, with strategical protec- 
tions that can still. be traced in the catacombs. Assemblies 
held in such exceptional conditions required no special crypts 
to be excavated and adapted as subterranean churches. Any 
cave or recess was fit church for those of whom “the world 
was not. worthy, wandering in deserts, in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.” Still, some of the larger cubicula 
present’ every feature of a small church, with its primitive 
arrangement: the episcopal chair, seats for the presbyters, the 
isolated altar, divisions to separate the men from the women, 
vestibules for the penitents and catechumens. It was in one 
of these chambers that Pope Sixtus II. was surprised in a 
crowd of worshippers and beheaded in his chair, which was 
long preserved with stains of his blood.. Another time, on the 
Salarian Way, a number of the faithful had gathered to pray 
at the tomb of two recent martyrs, Chrysanthus and Daria, 
when they were discovered by the pagans through a /ucernare ; 
the ways were blocked upon them, earth and stones were cast 
down, and men and women, priests and children were crushed 
and buried under the mass. The spot was rediscovered many 
years after, and St. Gregory of Tours describes how, when the 
stones and earth were removed, the skeletons were exposed in 
various attitudes just as death had found them; vessels of silver 
and what was required for the service of the liturgy were scattered 
about: all was left undisturbed, and the piety of Pope Damasus 
enclosed the remains behind a grille, for the satisfaction of 
devout curiosity, and chronicled the event in one of his metri- 
cal epitaphs inscribed at the entrance. 
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A PERIOD OF PEACE. 


But persecution came to an end. The sanguinary struggle 
was followed by peace, and the Catacombs put on an air of 
triumph. Crowds from all parts of the world came to venerate 
the martyrs at their tombs. The crypts became too small for 
the concourse, and 
had to be enlarged. 

New stairs made an 

easier access. Basi- 

licas came to be 

erected over the 

graves of the princi- 

pal martyrs, without 

displacing their bod- 

ies, and so became 

embedded in the 

catacombs. Dama- 

sus had a great share 

in the transforma- 

tion. Many of the 

decorations, much 

of the masonry, near- 

ly all the festive in- 

scriptions, fragments 

of which remain, 

were his work or the 

work of his imme- 

diate successor, Siri- 

cius. It was in that 

time of enthusiasm, 

and revival of the THE VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN IS EVIDENT 
cult of the martyrs, FROM NUMEROUS PICTURES IN THE CATACOMBS, 
that St. Jerome, then 

a school-boy, used to spend his holiday afternoons with classmates 
wandering through the mazes of the cemeteries, as he tells us 
himself. Shortly after, in the expression of the same writer, 
the Empire of Rome was decapitated, and when a single city 
was lost the whole world perished. Rome was taken by Alaric. 
It was laid in ruins. The Goths broke into the cemeteries, 
carrying away sacred relics, plundering treasures, destroying 
the mosaics, and breaking the marble epitaphs into fragments. 
The devastation was repeated when Vitiges, in the first decades 


. 
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of the sixth century, led his hordes to the Eternal City. The 
Christians of Rome now began to inter around the basilicas 
which had been raised over the cemeteries, and even in the 
city itself; and the catacombs in their plundered state were 
only visited by pilgrims. Attempts were made to repair the 
injuries; but the Queen of the World was now in penury, and 
in the restorations conducted by Pope Vigilius no marbles were 
at hand to replace the inscriptions of Damasus and _ Siricius, 
and the Damasian verses were inscribed again in rude imita- 
tive characters on the reverse of marble slabs that had fallen 
from profane monuments in the ruined city. In 568 John III. 
ordered celebrations to be resumed at the martyrs’ tombs on 
their anniversaries, at the cost of the Lateran Palace, a pre- 
scription renewed in 735 by Gregory III. 


BODIES WERE REMOVED. 


The final storm was approaching: the Lombards under 
Astolphus laid siege to Rome in 756. Then, with reluctance, 
for it was against the traditional sentiment of the Roman 
Church to remove the bodies of the martyrs from the place of 
their original deposit, the popes decided to translate them to 
comparative security within the city walls. Paul I. was the 


pioneer in this work. Stephen I. and Adrian I. strove in vain 
to save the catacombs, and great operations were executed 
without effectually protecting them. Paschal I., Sergius I1., 
and Leo IV. were compelled to imitate Paul. In this way the 
older city churches came to be filled with relics, and there is 
no difficulty in understanding the statement, at first sight ex- 
traordinary, which is read on an inscription in the Church of 
St. Praxede, that on the twentieth of July, 827, Paschal I. caused 
two thousand three hundred bodies taken from the catacombs 
to be placed in its crypts. After this the cemeteries were 
totally neglected. A few, in close proximity to the extramural 
basilicas, continued for a time to be visited; but gradually 
most of these were also forgotten, and the only one of the 
forty-six cemeteries which form the vast Christian Necropolis 
that continued without interruption till the sixteenth century 
to receive the visits of the pious or the curious, was the ceme- 
tery ‘“‘ad catacumbas,” the catacomb which gives its own name 
to all the rest. 
VIALS ON THE TOMBS, 

Glass vessels of various kinds are sometimes found attached 

to the outside of loculi and arcosolii. These gave rise to a 
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strange hypothesis: that they contained consecrated wine, the 
remains of the oblation. The intolerable abuse condemned by 
certain local councils in Africa and Gaul, of giving the Euchar- 
ist to the dead, had no connection with these supposed eucharis- 
tic vessels. Those councils 

; speak of the Eucharist un- 

der the species 

of bread, that 

was placed in 


the graves. It 
is impossible 
that in Rome, 
where we know 
how  scrupu- 
lously careful 
the faithful 
weretoletnota 
drop of the con- 
secrated gift 
fall to the 
ground, such 
an irreverence ’ 
could have been 


tolerated. If 
any of these GRAFFITI ON THE WALLS OF THE CATACOMBS RELATING 
THE HISTORY OF THE MARTYRS. 





vessels have 
been found containing sediment of wine, which is doubtful, it 
must have been a relic of those ignorant devotees of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, who thought to do honor to the martyrs by 
sprinkling wine upon their tombs. The vessels of glass or terra 
cotta found outside the tombs usually contained balsams, and 
served for the aspersions at the time of burial, and are seldom 
found in the portions of the cemeteries excavated during the per- 
secutions. Of three hundred vials found in the catacomb of St. 
Agnes, and the Ostian cemetery, almost all were collected in gale 
leries opened after the age of Constantine. But another set of 
vials was often enclosed in the loculus with the body ; these con- 
tained blood. The presence of these is considered a sure sign 
of martyrdom. St. Ambrose, searching for the bodies of Sts. 
Gervase and Protase, is decided by the discovery of the vial. 
In the Roman catacombs vessels have been found with blood 
still in a liquid state. One of these was kept in the Church of 


. 
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St. Ignazio till last century. The liquid was ruddy and fresh. 
It, unfortunately, fell from the hand of a distinguished visitor. 
In 1872, in the cemetery of St. Saturninus in the Villa Poten- 
ziani, purchased for King Victor Emmanuel, the workmen dig- 
ging the foundations of a new building came upon the fifth 
level of the catacomb, and discovered in one of the locuili, 
which they barbarously destroyed, a glass vial about three in- 
ches in diameter, full of a red fluid, which was subjected to 
chemical analysis and proved to be blood. But the blood of 
the martyrs, collected in sponges or linen cloths, was usually 
taken home to be preserved; precious heirlooms, as Prudentius 
calls them. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE GRAVES, 


Most of the loculi are nameless, the greater number of the 
epitaphs anterior to the peace were quite precarious in char- 
acter and hastily executed; there was no idea of handing down 
a copious biography to be read after eighteen hundred years. 
They contain mostly a simple name, an aspiration, a salute, a 
farewell, In Peace. The day of deposition is often given, to 
mark the anniversary, which had to be kept; but very few of 
the more ancient inscriptions give the year. It was impossible 
to be anything but brief, when martyrs were dying as graves 
were closing, and the fossors had not sealed their latest de- 
posit when the roads were covered with the bearers of another. 
Although the destruction of the church’s records by Diocletian 
has deprived us of the careful registers of the regionary dea- 
cons, we know that at times the persecution was so fierce that 
the number of those who suffered passed reckoning, and they 
were buried in heaps in /olyandra, or burned together. Sulpi- 
cius.Severus says that no war ever waged was so deadly as 
this persecution, although no triumph ever equalled the tri- 
umph of the Christians, who after ten years’ slaughter were 
still unconquered. In this great multitude there are few his- 
toric names, and the graves of most are undistinguished by 
any mark. Their register was the Book of Life, and the lost 
Dyptichs from which their names were read to the assembly. 
There was no distinction of rank in the catacombs. All mem- 
bers of the Christian flock, from the pontiff to the last cleric, 
the slave and the senator’s lady, united in oneness of belief, 
and expecting the same resurrection, rested in one common 
cemetery. The only ambition was to be laid in death near to 
those who had received the palm of martyrdom. Nothing was 
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THE BEAUTIFUL DECORATIONS ON THE WALLS OF THE CHAPELS, 


allowed to stand in the way. Loculi were purchased “retro 
sanctos,” “inter sanctos,” “ad sanctos,” behind or at the side of 
the martyrs, walls were broken down, mural paintings mutilated, 
crypts deformed, in their anxiety to secure the coveted place. 
Efforts seem to have been made to moderate this indiscreet 
fervor, and a deacon had inscribed on his own tomb an admoni- 
tion to strive rather to live after the model of the saints than 
to be laid near them in death; and the great admirer of the 
martyrs, Pope Damasus, who carved his charming verses over 
so many of their shrines, with all his love for them, contents 
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himself with recording his longing, and his fear, in the follow. 
ing beautiful lines: 


‘‘ Hic, fateor, Damasus, volui mea condere, membra, 
Sed cineres timui sanctos vexare piorum.” 


THE FUNERAL AGAPE, 


Another observance connected with the funeral rites of the 
catacombs is the Agape, or feast of charity, that followed the 
strictly religious function. It is known that the Agape, insti- 
tuted in the time of the Apostles, was part of the Eucharistic 
rite, and had no relation to funeral services. St. Paul con- 
demned their abuse. The funeral agape was an expression and 
an exercise of Christian charity for the weal of the deceased. 
It consisted of a banquet given to widows and the poor, when 
distributions or doles were made to the clergy, the indigent, 
and the deserving. In certain respects they resembled the pa- 
rentalia of the pagans, but differed in this: that only relatives 
were asked to the parentalia, while poverty and the Christian 
faith were the qualifications for the agape, without regard to 
blood, and pagans, even if relations, were excluded. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries abuses crept in, and St. Ambrose at 
Milan was the first to forbid them, and soon they fell every- 
where into disuse. ‘ The spirit of the agape still lingers in some 
country places in Italy, and perhaps a trace of it is left in the 
doles of our own country. 


It may be asked, were the catacombs ever used as places of 
assembly for religious rites not associated with the burial of 
the dead? We have the testimony of Dionysius of Alexandria 
that in time of persecution every sort of place, a field, a desert, 
a ship, a stable, a prison, served for religious meeting. And 
long before him Justin the apologist wrote to a prefect of 
Rome that Christians met in groups as they might, where and 
when they could with safety. And Tertullian tells us that the 
pagans well knew the days of their assemblies, and surprised 
them in their concealment. He, rigid Montanist as he was, re- 
proached Christians with bribing the inquisitive and the agents 
of police to be allowed to hold their services in peace. There 
is abundant testimony to show that when the Christians were 
denounced by informers, or betrayed by apostates, and sought 
to death, they did seek refuge sometimes in the darkness of 
the sepulchral crypts, not only to celebrate the divine myste- 
ries in the undisturbed silence of the night, but to put their 
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own lives in safety. This gave occasion to some of the Gentile 
calumnies against them, and to the opprobrium of being looked on 
as a people that loved to hide in the dark—“ latibrosa et lucifugax 
natio.” 

SEVEN CENTURIES OF ABANDONMENT. 

From the ninth to the sixteenth century the cemeteries, 
with the one exception, were entirely abandoned -to the 
weather. The neglected entrances were soon choked up and 
forgotten. If some of the noblest entrances were still exposed, 
seven hundred years stripped them of all that the barbarians 
had left, and all knowledge of their purpose being lost, they 
came to be used as cellars. Visitors from distant lands must 
have now and then penetrated into some of the recesses, for 
their names, written in charcoal with the dates 1433, 1451, 
1473, 1483, were found in the cemetery of Callixtus. The 
mysterious Academy, headed by Pomponius Leto, has also left 
signs of its presence. A spark of interest was kindled in 1578 
when accident laid bare a noble region of a cemetery on the 
Salarian Way, with mural paintings and epitaphs and sar- 
cophagi. Many went to see the place, then it was covered up 
and forgotten. Anto. 
nio Bosio was then an 
infant, three years old. 

A native of Malta, he 

was brought to Rome 

when achild, and placed 

with an uncle who was @ 

agent for the Knights. § 

At seventeen years of 

age he made his first 

descent into the cata. 

combs. Afterlaborious 

preliminary study of 

Latin, Greek, and the 

Oriental Fathers, de- 

crees of councils, his- 

tory, legends, the oa : 

Schoolmen, and mar- A BRONZE MEDAL OF Sts. PETER AND PAUL FOUND 

tyrologies, he devoted IN THE CATACOMBS, PROBABLY THE MOST AN- 

thirty-six years to un- CIENT LIKENESS OF THE APOSTLES. 

tiring explorations. He found his way into each of the ceme- 

teries, and his name, written by himself, may be read in their 

galleries, The fruit of his life’s labor, his Roma Sotterranea, was 
VOL, LXXII.—51 
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not published 

till after his 

death, at the 

expense of 

Prince Aldo. 

a ss brandini. After 
MG Sy RENN sa? Sy a pe such a revival it 
tiene eee= is singular that 
apathy should 
again follow. 
But it was not 
for long. In 
1700 Fabretti 
was appointed 
to the office of 
Custodian of 

_ the Catacombs, 
and after him 
Boldetti, whose 
excavations for 
thirty years re- 
sulted in a mass 
of collections 
torn from their 


place without 
SYMBOLIC OF SCRIPTURAL SCENES. any indication 


























of their origin, and deprived of nearly all historic value, so that 
his book is a mine of perplexing curiosities, and his work in 
the catacombs one of simple devastation and plunder. 

Others with more or less success followed, till a new direc- 
tion was given fifty years ago to the study by a return to 
Bosio’s system of classification and topography, which in the 
master hand of De Rossi has shown that Christian archeology 
is not a barren speculation, or food only for the devout, but 
is, like the archeology of profane or classic antiquity, a scien- 
tific study. Reconstituting its principles, co-ordinating topog- 
raphy and epigraphy, sculpture and painting, he has created 
criteria and canons that enable us to confirm, to elucidate, to 
enrich, and even to create history by the help of marbles, 
bronzes, wood, ivory, or crystal; in a word, of monuments 
irreffragable in their testimony, safe from the corruption to 
which a written text is exposed, or the doubtfulness of a dis- 
puted reading. 





GOOD FRIDAY. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Yes, it is fair as other days are fair! 
Woven clouds and purple sky, the wind’s soft lyre, 
Bird-sons and murmuring stream; all things conspire 
Co shed a sweet enchantment on the air. 


And yet, meseems, a spirit of sadness broods 
Over the carth,—the shadow of a fear. 
Chis burdened spray doth bear its burning tear, 
And in my heart an ancient grief intrudes. 


Perchance ’twas such a day as this, when Be 

For utter Love toiled up that Way, to sain 
Releasement for our souls from bonds of sin. 

Yea, such a day all wrapt in ardent revelry, 


Cill the Sreat Beart of Rature heaved with pain, 
And built itself a tomb to sorrow in! 
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THE TRUE LANDING-PLACE OF COLUMBUS. 


BY F. MacBENNETT. 


of being the place of landing where Columbus 
first went ashore is a question which has been for 
many years diligently studied, but with results 
See not at all satisfactory either to the investigators 
shadeaslben or to the students of history. Great enthusiasm 
was stirred up for the four-hundredth anniversary of that mem- 
orable event, and a considerable amount of interesting and 
useful literature (with not a little silly stuff) was produced both 
here and abroad, with a view to penetrating the obscurity 
which three centuries of official neglect had allowed to gather 
around the history of Columbus. A strange fate seemed to 
have pursued him during life and to have raised clouds over 
his memory; and even the whereabouts of his remains is still 
uncertain. That the precise island on which he first set fcot 
in the New World should, after the lapse of centuries, yet re- 
main unidentified was extraordinary; and the eminent critic as 
well as accomplished historian, M. Henri Harrisse, styles it a 
“curious problem which will, for yet a long time, exercise the 
sagacity of critics and historians.” 


THE LOG OF PONCE DE -LEON. 


What seems strange is that in all but one of the investiga- 
tions so little heed was given to an entry in the log of Juan 
Ponce de Leon’s famous voyage in search of the ‘‘ Fountain 
of Youth,” which resulted in the discovery of Florida on Easter 
Sunday, 1513. It is that “on March 14 they arrived at Gua- 
nahani, which is in 25° 40’, where they refitted a vessel pre- 
paratory to traversing the Windward Gulf of the Lucay Islands. 
This island, Guanahani, was the first which the Admiral Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered, and where on his first voyage he 
went ashore, and which he called San Salvador.” Com. Mac- 
kenzie, who traced the course of the great discoverer across 
the Atlantic Ocean for Washington Irving’s ZLzfe and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus, in referring to this statement, throws 
a slur on the accuracy of the latitudes given in the chronicles 
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of that time. This is no doubt well deserved in many instances ; 
but the inaccuracies are very often due to the carelessness of 
the chroniclers themselves, and perhaps to that of copyists as 
well. In this case Com. Mackenzie makes so high a latitude as 
25° 40’ N., find no land until it reaches the Berry Islands—thus 
passing right by Northern Eleuthera, where Bridge Point stands 
in 25° 35’ N., about five miles away. But a means is left to 
show that Juan Ponce de Leon must have been close to the 
latitude he mentions, 25° 40’ N. The run to his second an- 
chorage at Caicos Island, 275 nautical miles from Aguada in 
Puerto Rico, his point of departure, was made in about four 
days—making a fair allowance for his stop at that uninviting 
spot ‘‘ The Old Man’s Island” (which was doubtless one of the 
Turk Islands); but the party needed some rest, and were fur- 
ther, no doubt, inquiring the whereabouts of the ‘“ Fountain of 
Youth.”” Juan Ponce de Leon thus made the small average of 
about 69 knots a day, or 2 7-8 knots an hour. This is easily 


s 
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accounted for by the pleasure seeking character of himself 
and his boon companions; and the probability is that this low 
speed was subsequently increased to about 3% knots, or 84 
knots a day,—and Juan Ponce de Leon must now have become 
anxious to reach the “ Fountain of Youth” as speedily as pos- 
sible, so that his next two anchorages before Guanahani were 
likely of short duration. From the oth to the 14th (when he 
reached that island) are five days; and, deducting a half day 
for the two anchorages, there remain four and a half days, in 
which he should have covered about 378 nautical miles. This 
would bring him to 25° 34’ 17” N. On starting he had headed 
N. W. by N. to clear the land, but must soon have changed to 
N. W. in order to touch at the Turk and Caicos Islands, steer- 
ing afterwards N.W. 5-8 W. to range the chain of islands 
along the eastern edge of the Great Bahama Bank. A steady 
N. W. by N. course would have carried him away from land. 
Doubling the north point of Eleuthera Island (for there is no 
safe place to refit on its eastern shore), he anchored off its 
western side, whence a straight course N.W., up the Provi- 
dence Channel, lay right open to him into the Florida Gulf. 
And, indeed, in that direction he says he resumed his voyage. 
The Bimini Islands, on which the ‘‘ Fountain of Youth” was 
thought by this rich old politician to be located, are on 
the N.W. corner of the Great Bahama Bank, at the outlet of 
the Providence Channel into the Florida Gulf. But he was 
carried past them, whether through the connivance of his pilots 
and pleasure-bent courtiers, or through the action of the winds 
and currents, will never be found out.. But the entry in his 
log that the island where Columbus first landed was in 25° 40’ 
N. is sufficiently close to exactness to warrant the conclusion 
that Northern Eleuthera was the scene of the memorable 
event of October 12, 1492. This conclusion gains additional 
support from a plotting of the Great Discoverer’s own log or 
journal. 


COLUMBUS'S LEAGUE. 


Before attempting this, however, the exact length of his 
league must be determined. The historian Oviedo, who was 
acquainted with Columbus and intimate with all of the naviga- 
tors who frequented the West Indies, gives several distances in 
the Spanish marine league of the period, which help with the 
aid of our modern charts to determine the length of the league 
referred to. He states that from Ferro Island, in the Canaries, 
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to Cape Bojador, on the African coast, was accounted sixty- 
five leagues. With a fair allowance for offing, that is the dis- 
tance according to present charts. He puts the distance 
between Cape San Antonio (Cuba) and Cape Catoche (Yuca- 
tan) at forty leagues, which is correct; and across the mouth 
of the Laguna de Terminos (Bay of Campeche) he makes ten 
leagues, which is exactly what the Admiralty charts make the 
distance. Hence this valuation of three nautical miles to the 
league is the one taken in the present reckoning. 


THE LOG OR JOURNAL, 


Starting, then, from Gomera, in 28° 0’ o” N. and 17° 8’ 
20” W.,on the morning of September 6, 1492, he learned from 
a caravel coming in from Ferro Island that three Portuguese 
caravels were hovering around there to intercept him. This 
he thought was due to resentment on the part of their king 
because he had given his services to the sovereigns of Castile. 
That day and night he was becalmed; and next morning he 
found that he was yet between Gomera and Tenerife Islands. 
All day Friday (Sept. 7) and up to three hours of the night 
on Saturday he lay becalmed. At length, about 9g P. M., a 
breeze sprang up from N.E., and he shaped his course west- 
ward. He met a head-sea which bothered him. That day and 
night he logged nine leagues, or twenty-seven knots. The 
next day, which was Sunday, he ran nineteen leagues; but 
made up his mind to report less than he made, in future, so 
that if the voyage should prove long his crews and company 
might not get alarmed and become dismayed. During the 
night the run was thirty leagues, or one hundred and forty- 
seven knots. This day he found fault with the helmsmen for 
falling off on the N.E. and even a half point beyond, concern- 
ing which he frequently scolded them. The record from now 
till the 13th is simply entries of the runs, except that on Tues- 
day they fell in with a big piece of mast, which they failed to 
secure. It had belonged toa vessel of about one hundred and 
twenty tons. On the 13th Columbus reported the currents 
against him; and at nightfall he noticed that the compasses 
north wested, and in the morning still somewhat. The squadron 
was then in about 28°: 40’ 59” W. by 28° o' o’ N. Several 
birds were seen on the succeeding days; while from the 16.h 
on, the breezes were very mild and the mornings very pleasant ; 
and the Admiral states that all that was lacking were the 
nightingales, the weather being like that of April in Andalusia. 
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On that day they also began to meet patches of grass, which 
made them suspect that some island was near, but Columbus 
held that the mainland was further on. On the 17th the 
pilots found the compasses north-westing again a full point, and 
the crews began to fret and seemed worried, but did not say 
about what. Columbus knew this, and ordered the pilots to 
take another observation at daylight, and they found the com- 
pisses all right. He explained that it appeared the North Star 
changed its position, and not the needles. He was at this 
time in 36° 22’ 41” W. by 28° 0’ o”’ N. The crews found the 
sea water less salty than since they had left the Canaries, and 
the temperature always more agreeable. All hands were more 
joyful, and each vessel did its best to be in the advance to 
first sight land. Columbus noted that all the signs came from 
the W., adding, ‘‘where I trust in that High God, in whose 
hand rest all victories, He will soon give us land.” On the 
18th Martin Alonzo Pinzon, of the Pinta, which was a great 
sailer, reported that he had seen a great multitude of birds 
going westward; and that he hoped that night to sight land, 
and for this purpose he kept so much ahead. The appearance 
of birds became frequent, and light rains were occasional; all 
of which were looked upon as indicating the nearness of land. 
But Columbus did not wish to lose time beating about to 
locate it; yet he felt certain that north and south of him 
there were islands, but he was determined to follow on to the 
Indies, adding, “‘ The weather is good, for, please God, at the 
end all will be plain.” 

Oa this date the Mia reported 440 leagues from the 
Canary Islands; the Pinta, 420, and the vessel on which 
the Admiral sailed, 400. In the present reckoning the log of 
the Pinta is taken as the correct one, for the reasons to be 
given at October 1. 

Up to this date the little squadron had covered 420 leagues, 
or 1,260 knots, and its position was in 40° 54’ 17” W. by 28° 
o' o’ N. 

Ona the 20th an albatross came from W.N.W. flying S.E., 
which they regarded as a sign that it was leaving land at 
W.N.W., for these birds sleep ashore and in the morning fly 
to sea in search of food, but do not go farther out than 
twenty leagues, they were told. On this day they went W. by 
N. 22% knots, which brought them to 41° 19’ 14” W. by 28° 
4 22” N, 

On the 21st they sav a while; showing that they were 
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near land, the log states, for they always swim near to it. 
Course W., 39 k., to 42° 4’ 23” W. by 28° 4 22” N, 

On the 22d they had head winds; and Columbus states that 
this was very necessary for him to have, “for my people were 
getting very excited because they thought that there were no 
winds on these seas that would carry us back to Spain.” No 
grass, but later it became very thick. Course W.N. W., gok., 
to 43° 38’ 3t” W. by 28° 38’ 55” N. 

September 23 they saw a turtle and birds, and much grass. 
The company murmured at the smooth sea and calm weather, 
because it would never blow hard enough there to get back to 
Spain. Subsequently the sea rose without any wind, which as- 
tonished them. Columbus states that that high sea was neces- 
sary for him: “it had not been witnessed save in the days of 
the Jews when they came out of Egypt, against Moses, who 
was taking them out of captivity.’”” Course N. W., 66k., to 44° 
3U 37” W. by 29° 25’ 46” N. 

On the 24th they made 43%k. W. to 45° 21’ 28” W. by 
29° 25’ 46” N. 

September 25 Columbus and Martin Alonzo Pinzon had a 
long talk about a chart which he had sent the captain three 
days before, on which it appears were marked out certain 
islands in that part of the ocean. Pinzon agreed that they 
were in that neighborhood; but seeing that they had not 
come up with them, the cause must have been the currents, 
which were always carrying the vessels towards N.E.; and 
Columbus added that they had not gone as far as the pilots 
stated; and while on this subject he told the captain to send 
back the chart. When Columbus received it, he and his crew 
and pilots began to make measurements with a piece of twine. 


FALSE REPORTS OF LAND. 


At sundown Martin Alonzo Pinzon went up on the bow of 
his vessel, and with great glee calling the Admiral, asked his 
congratulations, as he saw land; and when the Admiral heard 
him, he states that he fell on his knees to thank the Lord; 
and Pinzon shouted “ Gloria in Excelsis Deo,’ in which he was 
joined by his people. Those of the Admiral’s ship did the 
same; and on the Viva they ran aloft and into the rigging, 
all swearing that there was the land; and so it seemed to the 
Admiral, and about twenty-five leagues off. They all kept 
affirming so until night fell. Columbus reported the run as 
only 13 leagues, instead of the 21 actually made. He says he 
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did this so that the distance should not appear long. To this 
end he kept two records, a smaller one which was fictitious, 
and a correct one. The sea was so smooth that the sailors 
took a swim. Courses: W., 13% k., to 45° 36’ 56” W. by 20° 
25' 46" N.; and S.W., 51k., to 46° 18’ 2” W. by 28° 49’ 32” N. 

September 26 they made W., 48 k., to 47° 12' 45” W. by 
28° 49' 32” N.; and S.W., 45 k., to 47° 48’ 52” W. by 28° 
17’ 37" N. 

Weather reported delightful and the sea smooth, and much 
grass. On the 30th a note is appended to the effect that the 
stars which are called “ Pointers" (guardias) when night falls 
are close to the arm of the cross-staff to westward; and when 
morning breaks, they are on the left beneath the arm and to 
the N.E.; so that it appears that during the night they do 
not advance more than three lines, which are nine hours: and 
this every night. Las Casas adds that “this is what the Ad- 
miral states here.’’ Likewise the needles go N.W..-a point, 
and at daybreak they are exactly with the Pole Star, for which 
reason it appears that the star moves like the other stars, and 
the needles always seek their true position. 

Columbus was an adept at manipulating compass cards. He 
was a man of wonderful resources, a keen observer of men and 
things, of great courage, ever ready to meet and master the 
most adverse surroundings. His knowledge of human nature 
was such that few men, if any man ever did, standing almost 
alone with a crew and company like his, in so perilous a situa- 
tion, came out, not merely alive but a great hero. It is re- 
corded that on one occasion when ordered to Tunis with a 
small force to attack a superior one, his men mutinied and 
wanted to go to Marseilles for reinforcements. Columbus 
apparently acquiesced; but, by altering the compass cards, he 
so deceived them as to arrive off Tunis instead of Marseilles, 
and going into action proved victorious. As it is apparent 
that on this voyage he fixed the cards, and sailed wholly by 
compass and the Star, no variation is here reckoned. 


THE TWO RECORDS. 


On the Ist of October the pilot of the Santa Maria ex- 
pressed his fears that they had now gone from the Island of 
Ferro 578 leagues to the W. The shorter record which the 
Admiral showed the crew footed up 584 leagues; but the true 
reckoning which the Admiral made and kept for himself, states 
Las Casas, was 707. The log, however, foots up 680% leagues 
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thus far. This discrepancy may have been due to confusion 
originating in his efforts.to quiet the crews and company with 
him. The journal or log, up to September 19. conforms with 
the record of the Ni#a, which was higher than that of the 
Pinta, Martin Alonzo Pinzon’s vessel, and still higher than that 
of the flagship. Possibly the present large reckoning of the 
Admiral is due to a similar conformity all along from Sep- 
tember 19, and was finally corrected to the figures given in 
the journal since that date to accord with the log of the 
Pinta, whose captain and pilot were evidently considered by 
Columbus to be the ablest in the squadron. The interview 
here related with the pilot of the flagship shows that Colum- 
bus did not take that gentleman into his confidence on the 
subject of the distances run. As to the pilot of the Wiha, 
there is no indication of his standing with his captain, Vicente 
Yafiez Pinzon. But the pilot of the Pinta, Francisco Martinez 
Pinzon, was the youngest brother of the captain, and without 
doubt had the assistance and supervision of that celebrated 
navigator. 

The entry of 60 leagues on September 10, made in Roman 
numerals (as all such entries were), lends itself to the easy 
making of a mistake in copying or in footing up: XL and 
LX on the correct record, and XLVIII with XXVIII on the 
fictitious one. And, that some such error may be suspected 
arising from illformed characters is suggested by what Las 
Casas states under date of October 8 where he says that “at 
times during the night it seems they made fifteen miles an 
hour. if the letter [numeral] does not lie (sz /a letra no es 
mentirosa).’ Then, again, on September 10 (two days out) the 
entry thus reports the Jongest run of this first stretch to the 
W., making the daily average 36.6 leagues. The day before 
Columbus had been complaining of the bad work of his helms- 
men, and on the 13th that the currents had been against him. 
On the 17th and 18th he covered respectively 50 and 55 
leagues, stating that on the former date the current favored 
him and on the latter he had a placid sea. These entries 
seem to warrant the suspicion that the record of 60 leagues on 
September 10 is an error for 40. The other long records of 
the voyage, those of the 4th, 5th, and roth of October, were 
made in very smooth sea and delightful breezes, as the journal 
there states. For these reasons the reckoning of the Pinta is 
here taken to be the correct one. 

On October 2 the patches of sea-weed were coming from the 
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E., contrary to their usual course. The sea and weather were so 
fair that the Admiral records his thanks to the Almighty. 

On the night of the 6th Martin Alonzo Pinzon said it 
would be well to steer W. S. W.; but it seemed to the Admiral 
that Martin Alonzo in making this remark did not have in 
view the reaching of Cipango, for the Admiral felt that if they 
missed that they might not be able to reach the land; it was 
better to go at once for the mainland and afterwards for the 
islands. There was now great rivalry to get ahead, the Miia 
being the lightest and generally leading. She fired a gun, as 
the Admiral had ordered to be done when land were sighted. 
The vessels were also to gather around him at sunrise and 
sunset every day, Columbus stating that those hours were the 
most favorable for the vapors of the atmosphere to afford a 
more extended view. As by the afternoon they had not 
descried the land which the wa had reported, and because 
of a great multitude of birds flying from N. to S. W., going 
ashore to roost, as he thought, or fleeing from the approach 
of winter, and because he knew that most of the islands pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese had been discovered by them through 
birds—for these reasons he consented to quit his course to W, 
and head W.S. W., determined to keep that course for two 
days. He began to sail in that direction before the sun had 
set an hour. From September 26 to the evening of October 7 
the squadron had covered due W. 1,110 k., and was in 68° 48’ 
30” W. by 28° 17’ 37” N. 

Had Columbus still failed to heed the suggestion of Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon he would have fetched up off the Florida coast, 
if not carried N. E. by the Gulf Stream. Several years later 
that current carried off one of Juan Ponce de Leon’s vessels, 
never more to be heard from. He had a better equipped and 
stronger squadron than Columbus, and crews not fatigued from 
a month's voyage. Had the Admiral succeeded in landing his 
small company anywhere on that part of the coast, the fierce 
tribes that inhabited it would have given him a far different 
reception from that accorded him by the gentle natives of the 
Bahamas. Juan Ponce de Leon lost his life in a battle with 
them, and his survivors were glad to get back whence they 
had come. Had Columbus, with his small party and poor 
caravels, reached Florida, the world would most likely never 
have known his fate. 

The first run, at night October 7, on the new course: 
W.S. W., was 15 k., to 69° 4’ 13” W. by 28° at’ 51” N. 
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Monday, 8th, the journal states that it seems they ran I5__ 
miles [about 11% knots] an hour, but adds: “if the letter does 
not lie”; that is, the Roman numeral in the log. And they 
covered on that date 34% k. W.S. W. to 69° 40’ 17” W. by 
27° 58’ 36” N. Next day they made 15 k. to S. W., which put 
them in 69° 52’ 13" W. by 27° 47’ 55” N., from which posi- 
tion they ran W. by N. 18 k. to 70° 12’ 8” W. by 27° 51’ 5” 
N., turning to W.S. W. for 61% k., which brought them into 
71° 16’ 6” W. by 27° 27’ 27” N. 

Wednesday, the roth, at 7% knots an hour and sometimes 
9, at other times 5%, the day and night footed up 177 knots 
W.S. W., leaving them in 74° 18’ 26” W. by 26° 19' 25” N. 
The crews and company could no longer stand the suspense, 
and complained of the long voyage; but Columbus encouraged 
them, arousing hopes of profit, adding that they were com- 
plaining too much, for he had come out for the purpose of 
reaching the Indies and had to keep on until he should find 
them with the aid of our Lord. The confidence and firmness 
of the Admiral on this occasion were sublime. 


SIGHTING LAND. 


Thursday, the 11th, the course still W.S. W., they covered 
81 k. by sunset, when they were in 75° 41’ 32” W. by 25° 48’ 
17’ N., and where they met various indications of the near- 
ness of land, in the shape of cane-stalks; sticks, one of which 
appeared to have been wrought with iron tools; birds came 
close to the vessels; shore grass, and a piece of plank. After 
sunset Columbus resumed his original course due W. at about 
9 knots an hour, and up to two hours past midnight made 
about 67% knots when the Pinta, the best sailer, sighted from 
the N, the Paps, two hills on Royal Island, at 2 A. M. Friday, 
October 12, 1492, about two leagues distant. 

Columbus said that at ten o'clock the night before he had 
seen a light, as if a candle were being raised and lowered, and 
in this he was confirmed by his immediate companions; but his 
position at that hour was too far from lard—the lowest kind 
at that—to have seen any light there, at a distance of over 
thirty nautical miles. Even a torch signal, common among the 
Indians of that archipelago, could hardly have been seen under 
the circumstances; and the probability is that whatever light he 
saw was either a light of one of his own vessels, bobbing up 
and down, or of an Indian canoe. If he saw it on either 
hand, it must have been the latter; if ahead, the former. The 
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journal throws no light on this point. When land was sighted 
he ordered the’ squadron to heave to and stand off and on 
until daylight, a period of some four hours. He was now in the 
Golfo de Barlovento spoken of by Juan Ponce de Leon in his 
entry of March 14, 1513, and which is known now as the 
Providence Channel. It sets to S.W. with a drift varying 
from one and a half to four knots an hour as it sweeps around 
the elbow at the lower end of Egg Reef, where it forms a 
bight between Charles, George, Royal and the Egg Islands 
(in front of which this Egg Reef forms a very dangerous 
barrier), and Northern Eleuthera. He had been carried S. W. 
by this current from the night before; and below the elbow of 
Egg Reef it sets strongly on to the Bank. Now, standing on 
and off in it for four hours or more, under shortened sail, he 
found himself at daylight off the position marked on the map 
as his probable anchorage October 12, 1492. 

Columbus's straight run of 67% k. W. should have carried 
him to 76° 59’ 28” W. by 25° 48’ 17” N. were it not for the 
S. W. set and heavy drift of the current on his light draught 
vessels, steadily bending his course south westward. 

Toward the close of the rainy season (latter part of Octo- 
ber, for the true date of his landfall was the 21st) Northern 
Eleuthera presented the water-logged aspect which Columbus 
describes, as a glance at the chart will show; it is the most 
luxuriant and beautiful of the archipelago, and would natur- 
ally be one of the most populous; its form is triangular, of 
about ten geographical miles to a side, the eastern one stretch- 
ing S.E and S. some thirty-odd miles in a narrow strip like a 
pea. These peculiarities led to its subsequent designation as 
the “Triango”’ and the “ Triangula,” as well as to Las Casas’ 
statement that Guanahani was pea-shaped. 

On Sunday Columbus started in a N.N.E. direction on the 
inside of the peninsula where he was anchored to have a look 
at that peashaped portion which lay to the eastward of his 
present position, and to see the settlements along shore. 
The Indians hailed him to land, but the reefs close to the 
shore all along were too dangerous for that. After having 
become satisfied that this region was not the mainland, as 
Fernando Columbus states, he turned back to resume his 
westward journey. Before doing this he wished to lay out a 
fortress: he had noticed a strip of land like an island, though 
not one, but which in two days could be cut off so as to form 
one, and on which he found six habitations. This strip of 
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land was where -he had landed, the present Current Island 
with Current Cut—the latter a very narrow pass between the 
little peninsular strip and Northern Eleuthera. He had also 
examined and sounded to some extent the great expanse 
which he saw beyond—the Bight of Eleuthera, whose entrance 
is the narrow’ Fleeming Channel—“ large enough to hold all 
the vessels of Christendom.” The chart will show the charac- 
ter of this ““hondo” in which the water is “as still as in a 
well” (Es verdad que dentro de esta cinta hay algunas bajas 
mas la mar no se mueve mas que dentro de un pozso). And the 
chart shows that in the Bight of Eleuthera there is a wide 
“hondo,” or “pot,” with soundings ranging from fifteen to 
thirty feet, and that there is no perceptible tide. From Cur- 
rent peninsula he could see many islands, and determined to 
seek those S. of him. 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


WELL-KNOWN historian once expressed his re- 
gret that more of the correspondence of private in- 
dividuals is not available for the study of the past. 
The future historian who will turn his attention 

ASAE to the doings of our generation will have no rea- 
son to make a similar lament. Every day the press sends 
forth a fresh batch of biographies and autobiographies crammed 
with the letters of celebrities or nobodies, reflecting the char- 
acteristics, customs, habits, aims, tastes, fashions, and foibles of 
contemporary life in every stage of society. Few of these vol- 
umes will prove to. have a more permanent interest than the re- 
cently published Biography of Thomas Henry Huxley, in which 
is recorded the origin and progress of the most remarkable 
movement in modern thought. 

Born in 1825, near London, Huxley received but little edu- 
cation; yet his own statement, that he was “kicked out into 
the world, without guide or training, or with worse than none,” 
is somewhat exaggerated. In 1846 he entered the British navy 
as assistant surgeon. He spent four years abroad, engaged 
chiefly in scientific research in natural history and zodlogy. 
On his return to England he had already attracted notice in 
the scientific world, through some papers which he had con- 
tributed to the various journals. After a period of hesitation 
as to his future course he finally devoted himself to science. 

It was after the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Spectes, 
in 1859, that Huxley stepped into prominence as the most 
ardent and aggressive champion of the Evolution theory. In 
1860 took place the famous Oxford meeting, in which the 
friends and foes of Darwinism met for the purpose of discuss- 
ing it. The most distinguished of the clerical party was 
William Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, a man of culture and 
great ability as a speaker. His scientific knowledge, however, 
was neither extensive nor accurate. Towards the end of. his 
speech he addressed some flippant personalities to Huxley. 
The latter saw his opponent’s blunder, and when his own turn 
to speak came retorted fiercely and effectively. 
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RECOGNIZED ADVOCATE OF EVOLUTION. 


The result was that Huxley became at once the recognized 
advocate and defender of Evolution. Henceforward his réle 
was, to use his own words, to be “ Darwin’s bull-dog” and 
“ gladiator-general”’ for science. His celebrity is principally 
due not to his scientific work, but to the voluminous con- 
troversial literature in which he undertook to promote the 
acceptance of the Evolution doctrine, and to discredit all 
philosophical and religious convictions which clashed with the 
new gospel. His scientific attainments, certainly, conferred upon 
him, in the eyes of the public, an authority which he would 
not otherwise have possessed. But it was usually upon ques- 
tions of Metaphysics, Ethics, and Religion that he crossed 
swords with his opponents in the polemical arena. He knew, 
and was honest enough to admit, that upon the most funda- 
mental questions over which he was in conflict with orthodoxy 
—the existence of God, free-will, the immortality of the soul— 
physical science has nothing whatever to say. One of his ex- 
plicit declarations on this subject is worth keeping in mind: 
“If the belief in a God is essential to morality, physical science 
offers no obstacle thereto; if the belief in immortality is es- 
sential to morality, physical science has no more to say against 
the probability of that doctrine than the most ordinary ex- 
perience has, and it effectually closes the mouths of those who 
pretend to refute it by objections deduced from merely physi- 
cal data.”* What an eloquent commentary this admission 
supplies on the perpetual cry of superficial popularizers that 
Science has demolished the foundations of religious belief ! 

Giving all due consideration to the scientific side of Huxley’s 
intellect, there is in his life-record and in the character of his 
writings very solid grounds for maintaining that Huxley’s natural 
bent was towards metaphysical speculation, at least as much 
as towards Natural Science. Even in his boyhood he perplexed 
himself over such problems as what would become of things, 
if their qualities were taken away. At an early age he became 
familiar with Sir William Hamilton’s Logic. In 1861 his friend, 
Sir John Hooker, advised him to devote himself to pure 
science and let metaphysics and modes of thought alone. 
Had he followed this advice, it is safe to say that, though 
he would probably have attained a much higher rank in 
science than he reached, he never would have acquired the 

* Collected Essays, p. 144, ed. Appleton, 1894. 
VOL, LXXII.—52 
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unhappy celebrity which came to him as the persistent foe, 
not alone of Christianity but even of natural religion. His 
most vigorous efforts were put forth, not in the realm of scien. 
tific knowledge but in iconoclastic polemics. It was to his 
abilities as a writer and a dialectician that he chiefly owed his 
prestige. 


AN ABLE POLEMICAL WRITER. 


Though admiration of his abilities must be mingled with 
condemnation of the immoral use which he made of his bril- 
liant gifts, one cannot read his works without recognizing his 
powers of exposition, his clear, terse, and vigorous style. These 
qualities, together with a quick eye for any tactical blunder of 
an opponent, made him a formidable foe, and enabled him, 
Belial-like, to make “the worse appear the better reason.” One 
of the best examples of the unerring sweep with which he fell 
upon a blunder and turned the tables upon an adversary, irre- 
spective of the merits of the real question at issue, is found in 
his criticism of Mivart’s Genesis of Species. Mivart asserted that 
Catholic theologians had long ago advanced views of creation 
which anticipate the broad lines of the Evolution theory. In 
proof of his statement he offered apposite citations from St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. But instead of resting his case 
here, he wished to have the authority of Suarez too behind him. 
Unfortunately for him, the passage which he brought forward 
from Suarez did not bear on the subject, though there was 
some semblance of relevancy in the phraseology. Huxley con- 
sulted Suarez, and at once perceived that Mivart had blundered. 
In an article published in the Contemporary he showed the true 
meaning of the passage. Besides, he produced from the work 
in which Suarez treats ex professo of creation other passages in 
which the learned Jesuit rejects the opinion of St. Augustine, 
and intimates that only respect for St. Augustine restrained 
St. Thomas from rejecting it too. Thus Huxley “refuted 
Mivart out of the mouth of his own prophet.” The concise- 
ness and clearness with which Huxley pointed out the true 
gist of the passage cited by Mivart is no bad index of his 
acumen. 


HE WAS A TYPICAL AGNOSTIC, 


By all who reprobated Huxley’s tenets he was esteemed an 
iconoclast. To this designation his biographer demurs. With- 
out discussing whether he can be justly accused of iconoclasm 
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with regard to the ranged conditions of civil society, there is 
no doubt but that the: term iconoclast may be applied with full 
force to him as far as his position towards philosophy and 
religion is concerned. He endorsed the estimate of philosophy 
made by Kant: ‘The sole use of all philosophy of pure rea- 
son is after all merely negative, since it serves not as an organ. 
on for the enlargement of knowledge, but as a discipline for 
its delimitation, and instead of discovering truth has only the 
modest merit of preventing error.” Towards the end of his 
life, when replying to the reproach that his work had been 
destructive, he acknowledges the charge.* 

His vaunted Agnosticism is nothing but the thesis that on 
the great problems which in every age have occupied the 
human mind and the human heart nothing can be known, 
His naturally sceptical bias was strengthened by reading Man- 
se] and Hamilton. The former, as Huxley saw clearly, de- 
fended natural and supernatural religion after a fashion which 
resembled the proceedings of the man in Hogarth’s picture, 
who is up a tree industriously sawing off the branch on which 
he is astride. The turn of mind which the reading of Mansel 
promoted Hume developed and fixed. Huxley’s sympathies 
were ever with the leveller, never with the builder. “I be- 
lieve,”” he writes, ‘in Hamilton, Mansel, and Herbert Spencer 
so long as they are destructive, and I laugh at their beards as 
soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs.”+ This bent of 
Huxley’s mind was, no doubt, intensified by his training in 
natural science, which led him in all matters of inquiry to look 
for the same kind of demonstration as is to be found in scien- 
tific proof. When Mr. Lilly accused him of putting aside as 
unverifiable everything beyond the bounds of physical science, 
he easily refuted the charge. But, at the same time, he de- 
clared his belief that the methods of physical science are the 
only ones capable of reaching truth. Elsewhere he wrote with 
reference to the immortality of the soul: “I know what I 
mean when I say I believe in the law of the inverse squares, 
and I will not rest my life and my hopes upon weaker con- 
victions. I dare not if I would.” + To assume this position 
towards metaphysical evidence, and the evidence drawn from 
our moral nature, is to reject it a priort. And the unreasona- 
ble demand that all demonstration must conform to that de- 
ducible from scientific observation and experiment in the 
physical world is largely responsible for Huxley’s Agnosticism. 


* Life, vol. ii. p. 319. + Jéid., i. p. 262. $20., Pp. 2346 
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II. 
HUXLEY AS A MAN. 


As Huxley’s philosophical and religious opinions were so 
well known during his life-time, few will look through his 
Biography for further light on that subject. The reader’s in- 
terest will be rather centred upon Huxley the man. And 
probably those who reprobate his doctrine will be on the look- 
out for anything that might indicate a contradiction between 
his innermost feelings or convictions and his professed belief. , 
If there can be detected any evidence to convict him of con- 
scious intellectual dishonesty, it is too microscopic to be worthy 
of notice. And fairness demands the recognition of his many 
good qualities-of heart as well as of mind. The domestic life 
of his father and mother, Mr. Huxley tells us—and the corre. 
spondence bears out his assertion—was “a supreme example of 
sincerity and devotion.”” He was frank and honorable in all 
his dealings. Throughout his life, says his biographer, he dis- 
played “a proud spirit of independence, intolerant of patron- 
age, careless of worldly honors, indifferent to the accumulation 
of wealth.” That a man whose conduct deserves this praise 
should have risen: from humble beginnings to the position 
which Huxley attained in English public life affords strong 
proof that, apart from his religious, or rather irreligious, prin- 
ciples, he was possessed of sound moral qualities. Thirty years 
after he had attacked Wilberforce he appeared once more at 
Oxford to address an Oxford audience. On this occasion 
graduates and undergraduates, reverend and very reverend 
members of the Anglican Church, flocked to see and hear him 
who had become one of the best-known men in England. Vast 
indeed was the contrast between the temper of the churchmen 
who had boiled with indignation on hearing “a certain Mr. 
Huxley” retort irreverently upon Samuel Wilberforce, and the 
respectful interest with which the crowd which filled the Shel- 
donian theatre followed the imperfectly audible words of the 
lecture on Evolution and Ethics. 

The change which had taken place in the estimate made of 
Huxley was due, no doubt, in a large measure to the great 
progress which Darwinism had meanwhile made. In 1883 
Huxley had said that “ Evolution was getting made into a 
bolus for the ecclesiastical swallow.” Before 1893 the bolus 
had been swallowed by a great number of the Anglican clergy, 
though with a good -deal of wry faces. But after due allow- 
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ance is made for this factor in the change of sentiment towards 
Huxley, a considerable residue remains to be credited to his 
own personal prestige. 


HIS RELATION TO RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


When one remembers the life-long hostility of Huxley to. 
wards religion and its fundamental doctrines, it will seem, per- 
haps, to some that to acquiesce in his biographer’s claim that 
the most pronounced characteristic of Huxley was an uncom- 
promising passion for truth, would be to admit a paradox. If 
a man sincerely desirous of truth remains untouched by the 
arguments for God's existence and immortality, what, it may 
be asked, becomes of the claims of sound philosophy to show 
the reasonableness of these dogmas? To answer this question 
we must discriminate between unconscious bias, or dominant 
prejudice, and conscious intellectual dishonesty and falsehood. 
We must further remember that the objective value of a 
demonstration is one thing; its power of driving home convic- 
tion on an unwilling mind quite another. We have already 
alluded to the genesis of Huxley’s scepticism. And if we take 
into account his original cast of mind, his prejudice against all 
but scientific evidence, his revolt against religion as he first 
came in contact with it, his arrogance towards authority—a 
trait which he cherished in himself, and which he admired 
when displayed in an offensive manner by his grandchild—we 
shall have no difficulty in understanding how he might fancy 
he was but insisting upon adequate proof when he refused his 
assent to the truths of religion. Like another sinner, 


‘“‘His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


Nor is the admission of Huxley’s honesty any disparagement 
of theistic and Christian grounds of belief. The evidence of 
the great fundamental truths is not of the same kind as that 
which compels our assent to the proposition that two and two 
make four. Neither is it such as we have for the law of the 
inverse squares, which may be verified as often as we please. 
Unlike these two latter kinds, it will not force itself on a mind 
which faces it in sceptical hostility. Cardinal Newman remarks: 
“ Truth certainly, as such, rests upon grounds intrinsically and 
objectively and abstractedly demonstrative, but it does not fol- 
low from this that the arguments producible in its favor are 
unanswerable and irresistible; . . . the fact of revelation is 


a 
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in itself demonstrably true, but it is not therefore true irre. 
sistibly ; else how comes it to be resisted?” * © 

If there ever was a reverent mind desirous of truth, pursu- 
ing it with humility and a deep sense of responsibility, New- 
man’s was such a mind. Now let us hear himself declare what 
effect the theistic arguments drawn from the external universe 
produced on him. ‘“ The world,” he says, “seems simply to 
give the lie to that great truth of which my whole being is so 
full. . . . If I looked into a mirror and did not see my 
face, I should have the sort of feeling which comes upon me 
when I look into this living, busy world and see no reflection 
of its Creator. Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly 
in my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, a 
pantheist, or a polytheist when I look into the world.” + It is 
not to be understood that this estimate is accepted and en- 
dorsed, because it is quoted. It is offered merely to show how 
faint an appeal these arguments for God’s existence made to 
at least one mind free from all prejudice against the belief in 
God. And if they failed to reach Newman, we may well 
believe Huxley’s statement that they did not convince him. 


HIS CONCEIT OF OPINION. 


In offering what may seem an extenuating plea for Huxley’s 
unbelief, we are very far from implying that he was not re- 
sponsible for his abuse of the brilliant gifts which he had 
received. One cause of his failure to see the light lay not in 
the intellectual, but in the moral side of his nature. That fault 
was what the moralist calls pride of intellect. He showed no 
reverent desire to seek God. He would not believe unless he 
were allowed to dictate the sort of demonstration that was to 
be submitted to him, just as the Jews specified the special 
miracle which alone would convince them. It is true that he 
frequently referred to the modesty of his Agnosticism; but his 
professions of modesty were always a boast, not a humble con 
fession. No Grecian sophist ever vaunted his ability to prove 
anything more than did Huxley his to demonstrate that be- 
yond the things of time and sense we can know nothing. It 
is an elementary teaching of the Gospel that God resisteth the 
proud and giveth his grace to the humble. 

Though he continually lavished his scorn upon those who 
presumed to speak on matters of natural science without having 
a thorough scientific knowledge of their subject, yet he him- 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 410, ed. Longmans, 1895. + Apologia, p. 241, ed. Longmans, 1895. 
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self is never more dogmatic than when handling questions of 
Christian. theology and early Christian development, subjects 
concerning which his information was but fragmentary and 
superficial. Throughout all his controversial writings the 
dogmatic tone,* the intolerance, the perpetual sneer, the per- 
vading insinuation that those who differed from him must be 
either fools or knaves, betray the arrogance which lay so poorly 
masked behind the professed modesty of his Agnosticism. 
Even when he makes a concession or assumes the tone of com- 
pliment, the deferential bow is accompanied with a satirical 
grin. In his correspondence, too, we hear a.constant chuckle 
of self-satisfaction over his ability to give an adversary a drub- 
bing. This continual boastfulness is scarcely reconcilable with 
the statement that “his fight was as far as possible for the 
truth itself, for fact, not merely for controversial victory or 


personal triumph.” + 
III. 


HIS INCONSISTENCIES. 


Notwithstanding Huxley’s profession that in weighing 
evidence he tested all that asked for his assent by one unvary- 
ing standard, it is clear that he had one set of weights and 
measures for what suited his own tenets and another set for 
religious truth. As an illustration of this we need go no 
further than his belief in Evolution. A pivotal postulate 
of this theory when extended to the realm of sentient being is 
that life originated from non-life. Yet in his “ Lay Sermon” 
on Spontaneous Generation he admits there is no evidence that 
spontaneous generation has ever taken place. The presence 
of an equal difficulty against the acceptance of a religious 
truth would have been for him a sufficient reason to con- 
temptuously reject it. Again, he felt how the simplest acts of 
conduct, such as asking a friend to reply to his letter, involve 
the absurdity of Determinism. Yet its absurdity did not cause 
him to give up Determinism. As he recognized that the uni- 
formity of nature is no warrant for assuming that the laws of 
nature are fixed by an inexorable necessity, he conceded that 
science can show no a priori objection to the possibility of 
miracles, and that consequently the question upon which the 
credibility of miracles depends is the validity of the testimony 
adduced in their favor. Then he rejected the miracle of our 
Lord’s resurrection on the grounds that the proofs that death 

* For a characteristic attack on an opponent ‘‘ he was roundly lectured by the Spsctator 


in an article under the heading ‘ Pope Huxley,’” Zz/e, vol. i. p. 350. 
+ Life, vol. ii. p. 429. 
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had taken place are insufficient; yet they are as unimpeachable 
as those we have for the death of Julius Caesar; and they 
have not been challenged even by Bauer or Renan. 


THE SANCTIONS OF THE MORAL LAW. 


The theory of moral sanction with which he professed to 
be satisfied is so palpably inadequate, that one finds difficulty 
in believing that it could be found satisfactery by his exacting 
mind. But he was reduced to the dilemma of either support- 
ing it, or of having to admit one of the strongest arguments 
of natural reason for the immortality of the soul and the ex- 
istence of a moral Governor of the Universe. Who can doubt 
but that his prejudice against the latter alternative was the 
weight which turned the balance in favor of the former? There 
is no need for future rewards and punishments, he contended; 
for virtue brings its own reward, and vice its own punishment 
here and now. The man who violates the moral law, he 
asserted, “descends into hell,”’ through the torture of self- 
reproach, 

Now, that guilt is attended with remorse is a truism. To a 
conscience that acknowledges in sin an offence against the love 
of a merciful Father, and an outrage offered to the Majesty 
of the Creator, the sense of guilt is a piercing sorrow. But sup- 
press these two conceptions, and what remains in self-reproach 
but a feeling of dissatisfaction with one’s self for having failed 
to live up to one’s higher possibilities. If the punishment 
which the experience of this feeling carries is sufficient to 
avenge the outraged moral order, then, judging from the leniency 
of the penalty, it is idle to speak of any immeasurable gulf 
between right and wrong, between the just man and the 
profligate. 

But let us grant, for argument’s sake, that vice may some- 
times be its own avenger. Let us admit, for instance, that 
Huxley descended into a very hell of self-reproach, and expi- 
ated under the lash of conscience those early excesses which 
he so frankly confessed. As he had, according to his own 
statements, drunk deeper than most men of Circe’s cup, so, we 
shall suppose, the avenging Furies tortured him with a severity 
which few experience. His sufferings from the worm that 
dieth not may have exceeded those caused by the loss of his 
first child, whom he mourned so deeply. Yet his own experi- 
ence did not justify him in formulating as a dogma the opinion 
that the same sequence between vice and punishment always 
holds. Everybody knows that no such proportion between 
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guilt and remorse exists invariably. Instead of self reproach 
increasing in the direct ratio of delinquency, it tends to dimin- 
ish inversely with the number and gravity of moral offences. 
This is an experience which mankind has everywhere sum- 
med up in such phrases as a seared conscience and a_har- 
dened heart. A good man will experience more self-reproach 
for one lapse from virtue than will the profligate for countless 
crimes. The first step of the profligate, too, may have been 
attended with feelings of compunction; but let him only per- 
severe and he will come to a state when remorse has no 
mearing for him. These are facts to which the man of facts 
tightly shut his eyes. 


A DESPOILER OF MEN’S HEARTS, 


It is claimed for Huxley that one of his ruling motives was 
a constant desire to apply knowledge to the guidance of life, 
“to help the struggling world to ideas which should help them 
to think truly and to live rightly.” “I should,” he wrote, 
“like to be remembered as one who did his best to help the 
people.” His endeavor to help the people resolved itself, 
chiefly, into a persistent effort to destroy their belief in God 
and the immortality of the soul. Now, whatever might be his 
personal estimate of the basis on which these beliefs rested, 
he knew these beliefs to be an immense force for good among 
those who hold them. He knew that they are to the vast 
majority of those whom his words might reach the deepest 
source of consolation and strength against the countless shocks 
that flesh is heir to. He acknowledged that in throwing them 
off he had “stripped himself of the hopes and consolations of 
the mass of mankind.” A man whose dearest wish would be 
to help the people to live rightly, and whose action would be 
guided by prudence with an adequate sense of responsibility, 
would not attempt to deprive the people of these powerful 
helps to right living, and deep sources of solace for the ills of 
life, unless he wasin a position to offer the faltering conscience 
and the desolate heart something better in their stead. Before 
destroying in others these bulwarks against vice and sorrow and 
soul-weariness, he would feel that he must be very sure not 
merely that those beliefs are unverifiable by scientific proof, 
but that they must positively be false. 

This was not Huxley’s case. He had nothing to offer for 
all he strove to take away. His only philosophy for the trials 
of life was what he describes as the “ grin-and-bear-it’’ philo- 
sophy. When he announced to his sister the tidings of their 
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mother’s death the only comfort he could suggest was, “I 
have no consolation to offer you, my dearest sister, for I know 
of none.” He admitted that after all had been said on the 
subject by science, the Christian doctrine of God and immor- 
tality might be true. “I may be quite wrong,” he wrote in 
1860, “and in that case I know I shall have to pay the penalty.” * 
Again, when the tale of his years had almost touched the Psalm. 
ist’s term, and his life’s work was behind him, he let us see in 
his /renicon that the Agnosticism with which he endeavored to 
inoculate other consciences had not proved an effective ano- 
dyne for his own—he had not “done his day’s work always 
with a light heart, with no sense of responsibility, no terror of 
that which may appear when the factitious veil of Isis—the 
thick web of fiction man has woven round nature—is stripped 
off.”+ Had he loved the people wisely he would not have felt 
called upon to deprive them of the chief safeguards of their 
morality, and the chief source of their consolation. 


The appearance of this biography has brought forth a great 
deal ‘of indiscriminate eulogy on the subject of it; and much 
more for the views with which his name is identified. As one 
peruses the articles, reviews, and short notices which have re- 


cently appeared in all kinds of newspapers and periodicals, one 
has evidence—if evidence were wanted—of the blind, uncritical 
fashion with which Evolution in its extreme form is popularly 
accepted, not as a theory but as a fact. Huxley once said 
that Evolution was in danger of becoming a superstition. His 
forecast has been more than verified: it has reached its apotheo- 
sis. Its advocates bring forward as an unanswerable argument 
in its favor the truth that its application has proved to bea 
source of vast progress in physical sciences. Two other truths 
are overlooked. One is that a theory may be legitimate within 
certain boundaries, yet false when extended to a class of phe- 
nomena lying entirely without those limits. The other we 
allow Huxley himself to state: ‘‘ Any one who has studied the 
history of science knows that almost every great step therein 
has been made by the ‘anticipation of nature ’—that is, by the 
invention of hypotheses which, though verifiable, often had very 
little foundation to start with; and not unfrequently, in spite of 
a long career of usefulness, turned out to be wholly erroneous 
in the long-run.” ¢ 
* Life, vol. i. p. 238. + bid., vol. ii. 320. 1 70., vol. ii. p. 521. 
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1._—Richard Yea and-Nay* is, without doubt, an altogether 
extraordinary work—extraordinary in the strict sense of the 
term, for it is surely and easily out of the order of the innu- 
merable ephemeral novels that are being constantly flooded forth 
over the reading world. Nowadays, when the common test of 
the value of a novel seems to be the number of copies that 
are gobbled up by a fiction-gluttonous public, and when the 
ambition of publishers seems to be nothing but to turn out 
enough books to “ make a belt around the world,’ or to “cram 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral many times over” (as we have 
seen it expressed), it is a distinct pleasure to come across one 
at least that is worth reading, careful reading, and even per- 
haps re-reading. It is our opinion that this romance from the 
pen of Maurice Hewlett is such a one. Everybody knows that 
it has been patronized and lavishly praised by a literary critic 
so discriminating as Frederic Harrison. It is much to say we do 
not find his praise of what he calls Mr. Hewlett’s “ great feat”’ 
extravagant. To summarize the excellences of Richard Yea- 
and-Nay we may put them thus: unlike many recent books 
having the same ambition, it succeeds in being an “ historical 
romance” worthy of the name, for it has overcome the con- 
fessedly great difficulty of investing historical facts with a con- 
sistently sustained dignity of imagination and idealization; it 


* The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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is a vigorous and impressive delineation of the character of 
its hero, Richard Coeur de Lion, the bi-natured “ Yea-and- 
Nay”; it is written in a strikingly unique and powerful style, 
picturesque, compact, pregnant, boldly figurative; and it is, 
in the main, an artistic production, well schemed and _ suc- 
cessfully executed. Such praise would seem to be all-inclusive 
had we not to qualify it by admitting the exceptions to these 
generai good qualities. Take the style, for instance, perhaps 
the most important of the factors that make the work remark- 
able. It is, as we say, unique, but this virtue sometimes lapses 
into a fault, for there is not a little evidence of conscious 
straining for the unordinary in expression; again it is, as we 
say, powerful, but sometimes it becomes almost too ruggedly 
so; it abounds in bold figures, but the boldness sometimes be- 
comes alarming and makes one wonder at the writer’s temerity 
in the use of words, even if one is not ready to condemn him. 
Or take the work from the point of view of. conception and 
creative skill: it is for the greater part artistic because true, 
but we doubt very much whether the conception of Jehane’s 
sacrifice of herself into the hands of the “old man of the 
mountain” be not both inartistic and untrue; in fact, we are 
inclined to believe that it violates all pretence to verisimili- 
tude. But for some reason or other, as Richard himself to his 
chronicler and confessor Milo, so Mr. Hewlett to his reader 
seems attractive even in his faults, for they are bold and 
kingly faults. Indeed, as one closes the book he easily for- 
gets its faults, and remains with the conviction that the 
author is a writer of a new power. Will he be read as wide- 
ly as the favorites who (if we may believe their publishers) 
number their readers by the tens and even hundreds of thou: 
sands? We are inclined to think, with Mr. Harrison, that 
the “easy-going millions” will not take to Richard Yea-and- 
Nay; but that matters little—it remains true that it is almost, 
if not quite, a masterpiece. We think it. even desirable that 
the book be unattractive to those, at least, who have not the 
mind and the discretion to understand and to judge how far 
they are to accept as accurate some of Mr. Hewlett’s de- 
scriptions of conditions and facts arising from the strange 
mingling of piety and savagery in the Christian people of the 
time of the third Crusade. 


2.—Among the most interesting of the Messrs. Bell’s art 
publications is their series of Hand-books of the Great Masters 
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in Painting and Sculpture, about a dozen of which have been 
issued already under the editorship of G. C. Williamson. The 
latest volume* of the series is that devoted to Hans 
Memlinc. It has been prepared by W. H. James Weale, a 
gentleman who both previously and subsequently to his con- 
nection with the National Art Library at South Kensington 
has spent a great deal of time in making researches in the art 
archives of Belgium and Holland. He is to be congratulated 
on the appearance of the present book. It is a brief critical 
study of the life and work of an artist excelled perhaps 
only by the Van Eycks out of all the Early Netherland school. 
As a matter of fact only during the latter half of the century 
just closed has anything like a careful study of that school 
been attempted, and there is still room for considerable critical 
work both in clearing up its history and in identifying the 
works of its different members. The bibliography and catalogue 
in the present volume indicate the careful and helpful way in 
which the writer has gone about his work. There is a hand- 
some photogravure frontispiece and forty illustrations, some of 
which are not any too satisfactory. 


3.—Here undoubtedly is a “ one-sitting”” book.t The Auto. 
biography of a Tom.Boy suggests something naughty, but—to 
whisper the truth—we confess having enjoyed it immensely. 
And we fear greatly that there is enough human perversity in 
our boys and girls—and indeed in their elders, who ought to 
be more sedate and sensible—to make them chuckle over this 
story of the escapades of a typical tom-boy. Miss Gilder’s 
quick, hurried, snappy style carries one along buoyantly, and 
Florence Scovel Shinn’s pencil has done not a little in the 
way of exposing the innate wickedness of the wild little heroine. 


4.—Introduced by an essay from Miss Repplier’s pen and 
handsomely bound in stamped leather, Motifs ¢ will find many 
readers favorably disposed toward it at the start. But the 
contents of the booklet rather disappoint one. In the midst 
of some clever epigrams appear others that are almost .com- 
monplace; in style, too, the author offends occasionally by 
sentences that are artificial. Too frequent inversion is a dan- 

* Hans Memliinc. By W. H. James Weale. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ The Autobiography of a Tom-Boy, By Jeannette L. Gilder. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


t Motifs. By E. Scott O’Connor; with Introduction by Agnes Repplier. New York: 
The Century Company. 
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ger against which Miss O’Connor must guard. Let us hasten 
to say that there is in her pages much fine sentiment well ex- 
pressed, her best inspiration evidently being drawn from the 
conception of human love as an influence necessarily enno- 
bling the participants. 


5.—A lurid title* and opening scene showing a name 
written by a dying man with his own blood give promise of a 
delightfully blood-curdling story after the style of Old Sleuth. 
But alas! there are no desperate gangs of criminals with strange 
oaths, underground passages, and miraculous transformations 
and escapes. These people are dully respectable, and the de- 
tectives are misled by false clues very much. after the manner 
of ordinary human beings. Of course the prize-winner is a 
newspaper reporter, and from his vaunted superiority over a 
supine police force, as well as from the composition, one might 
infer the book to be written by reporters. Aside from one 
fanciful flight, “the man whose name was on his mind’s lips 
entered,” the style is very direct and clear. We are grateful 
for being spared elaborate scenery descriptions and character 
painting—everybody is appropriately tagged at the outset. 
From time to time the reader feels that the correct clue has 


been found, and the interest is sustained until the dénouement 
appears in the form of a confession. One instinctively reverts 
to “The Mystery of Marie Roget,” and wonders why the 
bright young reporter did not profit by M. Dupin’s example 
and read the other New York papers for clues. We judge, 
however, that he was the only man of the metropolitan press 
at work on this case. 


6.—The latest issue of literary statistics shows that Zhe 
Cardinals Snuff-Box,t in many quarters of the country, holds 
a place among the most popular novels of the day. We think 
it deserves its popularity. It is a bright, sprightly, clean tale 
in which the reader’s interest is held from beginning to end 
by means of the author’s rare knack of weaving every-day 
trifles into a gracefully told tale of simple affection. If the 
title suggests to the reader visions of some deep-woven plot of 
statecraft, or ecclesiastical intrigue, he will be disappointed. 
There is no Mazarin or De Retz; the snuff-box is no heredi- 
tary talisman; it does not play any part resembling that of 

* Written in Red, or the Conspiracy in the North Case. By Charles Howard Montague 


and C. W. Dyer. New York: Brentanos, Cassell Publishing Company. 
+t The Cardinal's Snuf-Box. By Henry Harland. London and New York: John Lane. 
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the Diamond Necklace. The story is well under way when the 
snuff-box is bought as a present for the cardinal by his niece, 
the heroine; and its place in the machinery of the plot is to 
give an excuse to the hero to present himself to her at a time 
when, by playing at cross-purposes, they are almost on the 
point of separating without discovering their mutual affection. 
There are many delicious touches of humor, especially in inci- 
dents where the good old Italian housekeeper is sadly per- 
plexed by the behavior and language of her madcap English 
master. Glimpses of Italian scenery are introduced without 
any apparent straining after effect, such as is frequently obvi- 
ous in some other novels in vogue at present. 


7.—English readers are rarely afforded an opportunity of 
enjoying any of the masterpieces of fiction which appear in 
the language of Cervantes. The translation of A. Palacio 
Valdés’ La Alegria del Capitan Ribot* will convince them that 
Spanish literature to-day is not unworthy of that which has 
preceded it. The motive of the author, he declared, was to 
offer “‘a protest from the depths against the eternal adultery 
of the French novel.” The heroine, Christina Marti, is a 
splendid delineation of noble, graceful, delicate womanhood. 
Her wifely loyalty, unsullied even by a momentary hesitation in 
thought, spurns contemptuously the blandishments and the 
threats of the polished profligate, her husband's friend. When 
she finds that the good-natured, honest, but very human Cap- 
tain Ribot, who is the naive narrator of the tale, is smitten by 
her attractions, she, like a true woman, with kindly prudence 
appeals successfully to what is best in him. He becomes the 
worthy friend of her and her husband; and his joys are the 
joys of virtue and self-sacrifice. One of the charms of the 
book is the glimpses it gives of modern Spanish life, in which 
blend so closely Southern gaiety and Spanish dignity. The 
charms of Valencian skies and landscape are around us as we 
‘read; and everywhere is apparent that delicacy of touch with 
which nature, perhaps by way of compensation, has so gener- 
ously endowed the Latin races and doled out in but step- 
motherly fashion to that formidable personage the Anglo. 
Saxon. 


8.—To every one interested in the writing or collecting of 
books, but especially to librarians, public or private, Mr. Spof- 


* The Joy of Captain Ribot. By A. Palacio Valdés. Translated by Minna Caroline 
Smith, New York: Brentanos. 
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ford’s new volume* will prove exceedingly interesting. The 
author is known to the world through his connection with the 
Congressional Library, and as one reads the conviction grows 
that here is a man who perfectly understands his subject, who 
knows exactly what he is writing about. Therewith springs up 
an ever-increasing admiration for the enormous mass of infor- 
mation which Mr. Spofford possesses—information gained at 
first hand and covering, apparently, every conceivable point in 
his chosen field. We know of no work that even rivals the 
present one. Bookbinding, book-buying, book-listing, book- 
shelving, book-choosing, book reading, libraries, librarians, library 
regulations, library reports—on these and a multitude of other 
subjects we find the opinion of an expert clearly stated. The 
book is, indeed, one “ for all readers.” 


9,—In A Round of Rimes+ the author has gathered together 
a number of fugitive short poems, most of which have already 
appeared in various magazines. The first gleanings of an 
author in the field of poetry usually contain much that is of 
but little interest except to his immediate circle. In this little 
volume, however, there are two or three pieces which, breath- 
ing of the Celtic muse, are worthy of a pennant place in Dr. 
Brooks’s New Anthology. When Mr. McCarthy abandons Irish 
themes for general and well-worn topics his inspiration is less 
fresh, and a certain deficiency of technique becomes more ap- 
parent. There is, however, in almost all of his work a promise 
of better things ‘to come. 


10.—Few writers of the present day, or indeed of any day, 
who have devoted themselves to the Muse of History have dis- 
played such powers of production as Mrs. Elizabeth W. Lati- 
mer. And only a special favorite of Clio could successfully 
cover the vast field over which Mrs, Latimer ranges. So great 
is the complexity of modern life, so numerous the interests, 
and so rapid the development of events, that most students 
find all their energies exhausted in grappling with the chroni- 
cles of one country. Many find ample scope for their abilities 
in the investigation of a particular phase, or a very limited 
period of a single nation. Mrs. Latimer, however, intrepidly 
undertakes the task of presenting the history of several Euro- 
pean nations in the nineteenth century. Spain, Italy, Europe 

* 4 Book for all Readers. By Ainsworth Rand Spofford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 
+A Round of Rimes. By Denis A. McCarthy. Boston Review Company. 


\ 
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in Africa, Russia and Turkey, England, and France have each 
been treated in a separate volume from her prolific pen. Her 
latest book* is a sequel of these others. It is divided into 
six parts: I. France; II. Russia and Turkey; III. England; IV. 
Europe in Africa; V. Italy and Austro-Hungary; VI. Spain— 
the Spanish-American War. In a preface the author offers an 
apology for having omitted Germany from her nineteenth cen- 
tury studies. In treating the history of Italy she has dealt so 
extensively with German affairs up to 1888 that there hardly 
remained enough material for a separate volume upon them. 
And Germany since 1888 has, she says, been treated when she 
was writing upon France and Italy. She excuses herself for 
omitting many other subjects which the title of her book would 
seem to promise. Though the Boer War has been followed up 
as far as the capture of Pretoria, our own war in the Philip- 
pines is not recounted. But Mrs, Latimer thinks that Spain 
having yielded up her sovereignty over these islands the sub. 
sequent proceedings need interest her no more. If German 
and Filipino are disposed to resent their exclusion from Mrs. 
Latimer’s book, perhaps they will find solace in the apophthegm, 
‘Happy the country that has no history.” Readers who may 
be inclined to complain of the absence of any critical estimate 
of the events recorded, and of any attempt to get at the bot- 
tom facts, must remember that work of this kind cannot be 
done on the morrow of the occurrence. A‘great deal of what 
is essential to a true estimate of our contemporary history 
will not be made public for at least another generation. 

Mrs, Latimer has availed herself of the only data at her 
disposal—daily newspapers, various magazines, and occasional 
books of travel and adventure. From these sources she has 
produced a very readable volume, which will help to entertain 
that large class who desire to enjoy a panorama of recent his- 
tory with the minimum expenditure of intellectual effort. Of 
course the nature of the sources from which Mrs. Latimer has 
drawn will impose the necessity for extreme caution on the 
part of any future historian who may be tempted to draw upon 
Mrs. Latimer’s accumulations. 

The most interesting feature of the book is her apprecia- 
tion of men and events. They are usually made from a de. 
cidedly personal point of view. But if Mrs. Latimer has her 
prejudices she is not’a rabid partisan; and she displays her 

* The Last Days of the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth Wormsley Latimer. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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leanings with a naiveté which disarms criticism. It is a pleas. 
ure to find, too, that when the occasion arises, she is willing 
to acknowledge that a former opinion: of hers needs correction. 
In the present volume she has, we think, provided herself with 
an opportunity of displaying this charming trait in a subse- 
quent work. 


11,—In one sense the Life of Henry George* is an excellent 
specimen of biographical work. It is written by a member of 
the household, who saw and knew Henry George in his private 
as well as in his public life, who loved and understood him, 
and who is, therefore, peculiarly well equipped to reveal to the 
outside world the real life and inner nature of the man him. 
self. The author has made the best of his opportunities, and 
the reader, after finishing the volume, feels that he knows 
Henry George in a way that few readers of biographies can 
know the man of whom they read. But the book has the 
defects of its qualities. The author is both a son and a disciple. 
He believes in George, as George believed in himself. He 
accepts him as a prophet, and makes an act of faith in his 
entire gospel—even in the oditer dicta. The note of finality 
that runs through the work jars on the reader who may 
admire, and perhaps reverence, the character of Henry 
George, but who is not quite prepared to subscribe to the 
infallibility of his teaching. It must be remembered, however, 
that few men have exerted so strong or so wide-spread an 
influence as Henry George. He may almost be said to have 
established a cult; and the tone of this book is one that will 
awaken a thoroughly sympathetic response in the hearts of 
thousands. And even to those who dissent most radically from 
the economic teachings of Henry George, this narrative of his 
life will appeal strongly, if they will only distinguish between 
the man and his message. The biography brings out strongly 
the qualities that made him loved, admired, believed in. It 
portrays vividly a character that represents one of the noblest 
types of American manhood, and the reading of it is an inspira- 
tion. The rugged honesty of his character, the purity of his 
motives, the lofty sense of duty, put the stamp of nobility on 
Henry George; and the magnificent tribute of respect that his 
fellow-citizens of every class and condition paid to his memory 
at the time of his death was an inspiring reminder that we 


* The Life of Henry George. By his Son, Henry George, Jr. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. ‘ 
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still reverence idealism wherever it is found. The lives of such 
men well deserve to be written; they deserve, still more, to 
be read. It should be remarked that in his presentation of 
the relationship of the Anti-Poverty Society principles to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, the writer has failed to state 
the case accurately. His words indicate—what is not true— 
that the Catholic authorities finally sanctioned the doctrine that 
private ownership in land is against natural justice. The error 
is due, we trust, to the fact that the author, being unfamiliar 
with theological language, missed the meaning of certain very 
necessary distinctions. The same excuse cannot be given for his 
attributing of motives to every one who sided with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in certain unfortunate incidents connected with 
the Anti Poverty crusade. In this instance the author’s 
language is intemperate and ill-justified. 


12,—It is not particularly clear even after one has read this 
book * what Abraham Lincoln’s religion really was beyond the 
fact that it seems to have been of a fluctuant Protestant form. 
The pamphlet gives some pleasant anecdotes of Mr. Lincoln 
which illustrate his natural kindness and goodness, and in so 
far is worth reading. It is interesting, too, to notice how the 
President’s personality is still vividly remembered after all 
these years by those with whom he came in contact. 


13.—The latest biography of Daniel O'Connell + is a terrible 
book for those who would feel kindly towards England. Let 
us hope that its chronicle of fraud and violence on the one 
side, and of death and exile on the other, may not hinder a 
fair-minded estimate of better conditions between England and 
Ireland in our day—if we are to have them. 

The writer’s purpose is not a personal biography, and hence 
he sketches the public life of the Liberator almost exclusively, 
yet with occasional scenes and incidents of a personal nature. 
The work is all well done, and—though the author is not 
Irish—appreciatively, even sympathetically. But the reader of 
no more than ordinary historical knowledge will find some in- 
formation too easily taken for granted by the writer. 

No subject people have ever been favored by Providence 
with a nobler political leader than the Irish race in the person 


* The Religion of Abraham Lincoln. A Correspondence between General Charles Collis 
and Colonel R. G. Ingersoll. New York: G. W. Dillingham Company, 

+ Daniel O'Connell and the Revival of National Life in Ireland. By Robert Dunlop, 
M.A, New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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of O'Connell. The dreary annals of oppression are relieved by 
his heroic figure. Rage and disgust and thirst for vengeance 
are tempered by the feeling of laudable pride in the Irishman’s 
heart, as he follows this history of the greatest of popular 
tribunes, both in purity of motives and splendor of success. 
Mr. Dunlop does not go too far in saying that O'Connell 
created modern political Ireland. And in achieving this mira. 
cle -he did no man injustice, least of all any Englishman. His 
life was for hope, courage, concord among the Irish, met for 
the most part by the English government’s scorn, deceit, and 
blood shedding. “Do. you think,” he once said to his coun- 
try’s enemies, “ that such measures will put an end to the agi- 
tation for the repeal of the Union? The present generation 
may perish ; coercion may destroy the existing population; but 
the indignant soul of Ireland cannot be annihilated.” The 
truth of this prophecy is seen by a glance at the present 
political relations of Ireland to England. 

The sovereignty of an Irish Catholic among all the heroes 
of peaceful politics is evidenced by this book. The limitations 
of brute force in repressing national sentiment are plainly 
shown. Also the wisdom of holding back a warlike but 
unarmed race from a mad rush on batteries and bayonets, 


and directing their energies into the patient arena of the 


hustings. 
The book is clear in style, and earnest in sentiment; the 


author both interesting and impartial. 


' 14,—One™* of the series of tiny volumes known as the West- 
minster Biographies is devoted to John Wesley. In its way it 
is quite a model of biographical writing. The author displays 
a not very common ability to present clearly, concisely, and in 
pleasing language the salient facts of his hero’s life. The tone 
of the book is perfectly unaffected, free from exaggeration, and 
dispassionate. It leaves us with a vivid picture of the man who 
did so much to elevate and spiritualize the English middle- 
classes that we can forget all his weaknesses in admiration for 
his earnest and unselfish devotion to his religious ideals. Un- 
conventional, democratic, courageous, he wins our respect and 
even our admiration. Yet the biographer has not tried to con- 
ceal the fact that at times his hero was violent, somewhat 
headstrong, changeable, and rather uncertain in doctrine. The 
little work will be of special interest to those who are pleased 


* John Wesley. By Frank Banfield, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
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by short and graphic pictures of great popular movements. 
A curious fact, noted here, is the influence exercised by The 
Imitation of A Kempis over both Wesley and Whitehead. 


15.— 7uskegee* is an account of the history, methods, results, 
and prospects of the famous colored normal and industrial 
school in Alabama. The little volume is its own advertise- 
ment to those interested in the race problem in the South, 
while to the least sanguine of men who realize that some solu- 
tion of the negro question must be provided, the study of the 
institution here presented cannot but be full of suggestion and 
hope. The contents, in substance, point out that nothing is 
better calculated to give the Southern negro energy, indepen- 
dence, and the knowledge of how to make an upright living than 
such an educational system as that so splendidly developed by 
Mr. Booker Washington and those associated with him. The 
very detailed information in the book gives practical demon- 
stration of the success of the undertaking—a success which it 
richly deserves, and which the country is glad of, and wishes 
to be yet more thorough and more wide-spread. 


16.—A book well worthy of the attention of Catholic stu- 
dents of philosophy is the new re-written and enlarged edition 
of Father Maher’s Psychology.t Those who are acquainted with 
the three former editions recognize a great improvement in the 
present one. It is up to date, critical, and merits a wide cir. . 
culation. 

A striking and praiseworthy feature of the new volume is 
the extensive consideration given to the modern or experimen- 
tal school, something too often neglected by Catholics. Some 
have thought the school at least materialistic in tendency, if 
not essentially irreligious. The number of works which pur- 
port to have demolished traditional beliefs may have afforded 
some justification for this notion, but we must not mistake the 
interpretations put on the results of modern research for the 
results themselves. Happily nowadays every one is coming to 
believe, with Father Maher, that “ most of what is true can be 
assimilated without much difficulty by the old system.” It is 
likely that the fear which arises in timorous souls at the very 
mention of materialism would soon disappear did the Catholic 


* Tuskegee. By Max Bennett Thrasher. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
+ Psychology. Stonyhurst Philosophical Series. Rev. Michael Maher, S.J. New York 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
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philosopher, after a thorough examination of mental phenome- 
na and honest criticism of the Agnostic interpretations of them, 
explain them in the light of Spiritualism. If we are to do any- 
thing toward lessening the number of followers of the modern 
non Christian thinker it must be on his own grounds, following 
him as far as true research and experiment will allow, and 
there bringing in the aid of an enlightened metaphysic. This 
is recognized as a legitimate method even by non-Catholics, 
notably by Professor Ladd, who says that, regarding the first and 
last things of mind, its origin, nature, and destiny, mortality of 
incorruptibility, Physiological Psychology is unable to pronounce ; 
“if it remain faithful to its own mission, it entrusts the full con- 
sideration of these questions to Rational Psychology, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, and to Theology.” The method described is that 
pursued by Father Maher. First Experimental Psychology 
claims his attention and then the Rational, though the two are 
not kept completely independent; that, he claims, being im- 
possible. Very thorough historical sketches have been added 
to the present edition, and also a supplement on hypnotism. 
The general reader is assisted by various “ hints on judicious 
skipping,” so that those who are unable or disinclined to study 
the whole book can, by very little labor, acquire some knowl- 
edge of the sound rational basis upon which the belief in free 
will and a spiritual and immortal soul rests. For those desir- 
ing to go more deeply into the questions at issue there are 
given lists of books for reference. The volume will form a 
notable addition to our psychological literature. We note with 
pleasure that since its publication the author has been made 
an LL.D. by the University of London—-an honor conferred on 
only one other person in the last ten years. 


17.—It affords us real pleasure to note a newly published 
collection * of essays contributed by Professor Jastrow, within 
the last decade, to scientific magazines, popular and profes- 
sional, The book furnishes a valuable and readable history of 
those strange opinions which pass current under the titles 
occultism, telepathy, psychical research, mesmerism, and the 
like. In tones frankly authoritative but in no way supercilious 
or pharisaical, the writer addresses himself particularly to lay- 
men. But neither they nor Professor Jastrow’s own confréres 
in science will, we opine, be wholly appreciative; for the sot- 
disant staff of the regular army of psychology look askance at 


* Fact and Fable in Psychology. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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expeditions into the land of the strange and wonderful. Nor 
are the “eternally gullible”’ without grievance. Theirs is men. 
tis gratissimus error, and they may show a very poor welcome 
to any who attempt to disillusionize them. 

Often, in the investigation of the occult, the question is 
rather, ‘‘ Why are these stories told?” than ‘‘ Are these stories 
true?” Professor Jastrow, however, has turned his attention, 
at least more than is customary, to the second question. Pre- 
cisely in this it is that he may have offended. “But,” as he 
well says in defence of his position (p. 69), “the civic con- 
science of the psychologist may convince him that the removal 
of error is often an indispensable requisite to the dissemina- 
tion of truth.” And this sounds the key-note of his writing. 
Of his wholly scientific attitude, as also of the logical acumen 
displayed, the critical notices have been entirely favorable. 
Professor Jastrow need have no fear of the carping of ultra- 
conservatives. For included in the number of those who accom- 
pany him on the path that conducts to the exposure of popular 
fraud and fashionable freak are scientists, not only representa- 
tive but also leading, physicists, physiologists, physicians, and 
psychologists. The prosecution of psychical research proper 
now constitutes a department apart, and has begotten a litera- 
ture in itself. 

Theosophy, Spiritualism, and Christian Science get de- 
servedly brusque treatment at the hands of our author. This 
is a happy sign of the healthy activity of science, and a con- 
soling contrast to the imaginative chatter of personal para- 
graph-makers. 

Somewhat aside from the main theme of the book appear 
the five last studies. The first of these, “The Natural History 
of Analogy,” makes an interesting supplement to Mill’s well- 
known work. In the fifth and concluding one, ‘“ The Dreams 
of the Blind,’ an account is given by Helen Keller of her own 
dream.life—a charming, almost powerful portrayal. As a psy- 
chological study it furnishes a fitting finale to this excellent 
work. 

There is a defect, common enough it is true, but one which 
this author should long since have learned to remedy. When 
he quotes he fails to give any reference more than the author’s 
name. The phrase, as Professor James characteristically ex- 
presses it, “looks well enough in print; but without any note 
to it, it is extremely tantalizing to the student.’”’ There is pre- 
cedent for the citation of the work and page from which quo- 
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tation is made. Since imitation is counted perhaps the most 
important psychological factor in mental development, but is 
beset with great difficulties in child-study, why did Professor 
Jastrow not take the excellent opportunity here presented of 
its subjective study? The result would have been, possibly, of 
double worth. But this is a comparatively small, if vulnerable, 
point in a most valuable book. 


oe 





I.—A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


We have at hand an instance of one art paying tribute to 
another art: an example of what book.making can do to illus- 
trate the noble vocation of architecture. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that only architects, civil 
engineers, and their pupils may benefit by this book, for there 
is no art so popular as that which builds majesty into stone; 
every intelligent person may enjoy this cyclopedia of the 
glories of material construction, the nearest approach to man’s 
best effort at imitating God’s splendid universe. 

Furthermore, the descriptions, though technical enough to 
aid the professional student, are at the same time quite intel- 
ligible to the average reader, besides being written in excel- 
lent English. But over and above the descriptive part we have 
here many beautiful historical pieces, including narratives of 
events and notices of personages. As every one knows, the 
nobler specimens of the builder’s art are memorials of saints 
and warriors and statesmen, the very foremost being shrines 
of divine worship, which is all the more interesting because no 
art is so entirely traditional as this. Is there anything quite 
new in building? Tradition has a dogmatic place in this sci- 
ence, and lends to the study one of its greatest charms. Cer- 
tainly the whole human history is told in its homes and temples 
—as indeed the present work shows to perfection. 

The biographical sketches of architects are of extreme in- 
terest. On almost every page the reader is entertained with a 
well-written account of some genius of the divine art of pic- 
torial or emblematic expression, whose creations in stone or 
bronze are memorials of his love of the beautiful, often united 
to his love of God and of the true religion. Every architect 

* A Dictionary of Architecture and Building, Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, and many 


Architects, Painters, Engineers, and other expert writers, American and foreign. In three 
volumes. Vol. 1I., A-E. Sold by subscription only. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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of note from the earliest annals of this sovereign vocation will 
be found well represented here, if, as we may be certain they 
will, the other two volumes will equal the excellence of this 
one. The dictionary is, therefore, a biographical one of the 
profession of architecture and of its sister arts. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis is the editor. He is one of our 
foremost authorities upon architecture and kindred arts and 
sciences. Among the many fellow-contributors whom he has 
chosen—for he himself, besides being editor, is also a leading 
contributor—are found the names not only of distinguished mem- 
bers of the profession, but also of teachers in American and 
foreign institutes and universities. The honesty of the work 
and its reliability are guaranteed, among other ways, by the 
signatures of these contributors to the more important articles. 

If we remember that this is the pioneer work of its kind in 
our language, there being no dictionary of architecture in 
English unless it be a work in eight large volumes begun in 
1850 and finished forty years later, we can realize how great a 
boon the publishers have now given the artistic public. 

We may say that this work is as much a cyclopedia as a 
dictionary, such is the patient and elaborate treatment of the 
weightier matters. But the features peculiar to a dictionary 
and embracing all its advantages are to be found here, viz., 
ready reference and alphabetical arrangement carried into 
detail. The combination of this advantage with that of ex- 
tended treatment of specially important topics leaves little to 
be desired in the matter of plan. Students making a thorough 
course of artistic study will therefore find this work indispensa- 
ble. 

As an example of the practical fulness of detail character- 
izing this dictionary we may instance the department of brick. 
work. It is treated of in thirty-four different numbers, making 
a summary of all that may be known on ancient and modern 
use of burnt clay for building purposes; and this (ending with 
a paragraph on the appropriate bibliography) is exclusive of 
other series of articles (to be given in the two succeeding 
volumes) on Keramics and Terra Cotta. And while using this 
or any other part of the work the reader is offered the ad. 
vantage of frequent cross references for both the fuller mean- 
ing of terms and ‘the more elaborate description of subjects, 
by which means the student may easily obtain a wider view of 
his topic. What is said of brickwork may be also said of the 
accounts of the other departments of the building trades, so that 
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not only architects but builders and contractors and intelligent 
mechanics will find valuable assistance in this work. 

Considering the fierce “ battle of the styles,” raging among 
architects and artists no less in our day than in former genera. 
tions, the editor and his staff of contributors are entitled to 
high praise for their impartial, even their sympathetic feeling 
in their’historical and scientific descriptions of the Classic and 
the Gothic styles. These are spoken of and pictured in all 
their beautiful variety with equal sentiments of admiration, 
This is to be accounted for, mainly at least, by the sense of 
justice in Mr. Sturgis, who has sought in each particular field 
a recognized expert, especially for articles of more than ordin- 
ary importance, as an exponent of each point of interest. 

The printing is perfect, and the same is to be said of the 
binding. The illustrations are to be counted by the hundreds, 
making by themselves a pictorial treatise, and illustrating in 
whole and in detail all the famous edifices in the world. In 
this one volume alone, besides the innumerable smaller plates, 
there are thirty-six full-page pictures of various masterpieces of 
architecture. 


2—SHALER’S STUDY OF LIFE AND DEATH.* 

‘‘A naturalist’s judgment of life and death” is presented 
by Professor Shaler in his recently published work. While 
the author’s chief purpose is to inquire what is the meaning of 
the individual’s .life in the great Universe, he directs at- 
tention, in a subordinate manner, towards the question whether 
the new view of modern scientists concerning man’s origin 
is more likely to weaken or to reinforce the sense of duty 
towards one’s self and one’s fellows. The practical fruit which 
the author would gather from this study of life is to make 
some approach towards a reconciliation of our death with the 
great order of the Universe. 

Examining the problem from the stand-point of the natural 
sciences—it might be said, almost exclusively from the biologi- 
cal point of view alone—Professor Shaler has excluded all 
data derived from religion, ethics, and metaphysics. Nor does 
he draw, except incidentally, from the testimony of conscious- 
ness for any light to guide him through the tangled and im- 
mensely complicated subject which he attacks. When we take 

* The Individual: A Study of Lifeand Death. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor 


of Geology in Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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into account the limited field of evidence to which the professor 
restricts himself, we hardly expect him to make any very 
positive contribution towards a reconciliation of man’s death 
with the scheme of the Cosmos. And the professor himself 
recognizes that none of his views rests on arguments that ap- 
proach to anything like the nature of demonstration. Most of 
his conclusions are put forward only tentatively, or as clothed 
with some fair amount of probability The prudent reserve 
and scientific caution which he displays is in pleasing contrast 
with the dogmatic attitude commonly assumed by so many 
rationalistic writers who propose their theories, or more fre- 
quently theories which they have at second hand from others, 
as indubitable facts of science. To be sure, the professor as- 
sumes the evolutionary hypothesis of man’s origin, body and 
soul, from the beast as an indisputable fact. In handling his 
subject he makes this view the “open sesame” of knowledge. 
The individuality of man is for him essentially the same as 
the individuality of the atom. He applies the terms ferson and 
personality indifferently to a molecule, a star, a bird, or a 
human being. It may be that this deliberate ignoring of well- 
established meanings is to be set down to the professor’s in- 
tention of excluding al] help from metaphysics. Yet when he 
himself recognizes that the human individuality, when compared 
with that of all beings lower in the scale of existence, is 
transcendent and unique (p. 344), why should he refuse to avail 
himself of a traditional use of terms which safeguard this im- 
portant distinction ? 

Although the professor is an evolutionist, he does not hold 
that this view of the universe is inconsistent with the. belief 
that an examination of the Cosmos leads to the conviction that 
it is the work of a Supreme Intelligence. Though he attaches 
little importance to the teleological argument as it was formu- 
lated by Paley, he holds that the response of Nature to our 
mind implies that behind the harmony of natural phenomena 
lies the originating Mind. “‘The facts connected with the 
organic approach to man afford what is perhaps the strongest 
argument, or at least the most condensed, in favor of the 
opinion that there is an intelligent principle in control of the 
universe. To those who have devoted themselves to natural 
inquiry, at the same time keeping their minds open to the 
larger impressions which that field affords, there generally 
comes a conviction as to the essential rationality of the 
operations” (p. 313). Yet the camp-followers of evolution, 
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shutting their eyes to obvious logic, are perpetually clamoring 
that the evolutionary view cuts away the ground of the theistic 
argument ! 

In the problem of the value of life and the meaning of 
death the centre of interest is the question of immortality. In 
the last chapter, which is consequently the most important one 
in the book, the professor brings to bear on this consideration 
the views which have been developed throughout his work. 
Here he renders a distinct service to the cause of truth by 
showing how unfounded is the dogmatism of those naturalists 
who pretend that natural science offers any valid argument 
against the belief in personal existence after death. Their 
false assurance he traces to two chief sources. The first con- 
sists in an illegitimate extension of the principle of the con. 
servation of energy, and an unwarranted view of the nature 
of causation. The other “influence which has made for the 
existing limited and incorrect conception as. to the scope of 
our knowledge of the universe” “‘may be defined as the idol 
of the commonplace or the instinctive state of mind which 
leads us to assume that what we see is all that is to be 
known ” (p. 298). 

On the other hand we are not offered anything that can be 
called a positive argument in favor of immortality. Professor 
Shaler finds in his point of view scarcely anything more than 
reasons which allow us to entertain the possibility and cherish 
the hope that for the individual all does not end in death. 
“To these conceptions of the historic place of man and the 
relation of his selfhood to the stream of life in which it ap- 
pears there is possibly in time to be added evidence to show 
that his intelligence in a personal form endures after the criti- 
cal point of death” (p. 331). We agree with the author, after 
carefully reading his study, that “what the naturalist has to 
show is shadowy and inconclusive”; and we can hardly share 
his hope that any extension of physical science will ever throw 
any more light on the question of immortality. For the argu- 
ments in proof of immortality lie in another realm of inquiry. 
If, however, as we have already said, natural science offers no 
grounds for a belief in immortality, neither does it, as the pro- 
fessor shows, offer any grounds for a denial. ‘“ No well-trained 
observer who has carefully remembered his experience with 
phenomena is likely to affirm that he finds in that of death 
anything that can fitly be termed proof that the mind does 
not survive.” 
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The attempt of some scholars to find in spiritualism and 
its pretensions a proof of immortality Professor Shaler con- 
siders a waste of time. Many sound observations on different 
topics are to be found as oditer dicta throughout the work. A 
few pages devoted to what the author calls inherited or auto- 
matic thought touch on a subject of much interest, of which 
but little is known. Another feature of the book worthy of 
notice, as showing the logical, temperate, and sober method of 
the writer, is that we nowhere find him, as is now the com- 
mon custom, running off into metaphysical speculation and 
then laying down his views as the conclusions of natural 
science. If his example were followed, many polemical “ scien- 
tists” would find their occupation gone. 

Having ungrudgingly recognized what is meritorious in Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s work, we must uncompromisingly condemn as 
false, and injurious to the interests of morality, the low esti- 
mate which he forms concerning the importance of the bear- 
ing which a belief in immortality has upon the moral life. 
The man who thinks that he will not survive the grave must 
form a very different judgment as to the value of conduct from 
that entertained by him who is convinced that for himself and 
all other human beings with whom his path brings him in con- 
tact there is another life to which this is but the prelude. 


3.—FATHER DE ANDREIS, THE LAZARIST MISSIONARY.* 


The Life. of Father De Andreis brings to our notice 
another saintly pioneer of Catholicism in our country—a priest 
whose virtue and sanctity thus far have been too little known. 
The lives of the truly apostolic men whose gigantic efforts 
laid the foundation of the church in America must ever be for 
us a source of righteous pride, a comfort, a consolation, and 
to those who are continuing their work, a strong incentive. 
Moreover, they furnish matter of admiration for all fair-minded 
and appreciative men. Few of us realize the consuming love 
of God and souls that actuated these early missionaries. The 
labor with which they planted the seed of God’s truth, and 
tended its growth, is for the most part still untold. History 
makes but a passing mention of their deeds, conveying no true 

* Life of Felix De Andreis, C.M., First Superior of the Congregation of the Mission in 
the United States. Chiefly from sketches written by Bishop Rosati, first Bishop of St. 


Louis; with an introduction by the Right Rev. John J. Kain, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, 
St. Louis: B. Hefder. 
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idea of what their labor meant, not relating their story of 
awful hardships bravely encountered and cheerfully endured, 
But while reading such a book as the life of Father De 
Andreis we begin to realize the trials and privations which 
these true apostles underwent. From his own words we infer 
how great they must have been. “I know,” said he, “that 
were it not for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, I 
would not stay where I am for all the gold in the world.” 
The school of suffering is the true school of saints. And in 
many of these missionary priests we discern men worthy to 
be numbered among God’s saints. They are of the number 
born to shine simply with the unseen love of God, and to 
offer their holy lives as a sweet incense to the Almighty, 
drawing down a benediction upon the land of their labors. 

Among these heroes of the Gospel Father De Andreis was 
an acknowledged leader. Their esteem for his learning and 
reverence for his sanctity made him their counsellor in all un- 
dertakings, and the model upon which to fashion their own 
lives. An Italian by birth, and desiring to become a priest, 
he was early attracted toward the life led by the sons of St. 
Vincent de Paul. He was held in the highest admiration 
both by his superiors and by the pope and cardinals, and it 
was only after much negotiation that his community was pre- 
vailed upon to allow him to accompany Bishop Dubourg to 
America. His work in the diocese of St. Louis lasted only 
about three years. Yet, during that short time, so great was 
the impression which his character and life made upon all who 
knew him that veneration still clings round his name. 

The book is written in a simple and unpretentious style. 
Dealing with a period early in the history of the church in 
America, it contains much that will prove interesting and in- 
structive. The life is compiled from sketches by Bishop 
Rosati, first Bishop of St. Louis, who was the friend and dis- 
ciple of Father De Andreis; it merely wishes to accomplish a 
work of love and devotion, and to make known for the greater 
manifestation of God’s glory a life that will be a source of 
edification and spiritual help. 














MIBRARY GABLE Ze E 





Le Correspondant (10 Jan.): P. du Lac continues his study 


Revue 


The Jesuits. Paul Nourrisson gives a description of the 
General Assembly of French Freemasons held in 1900, 
L. de Lauzac de Laborie writes on the last years of the 
Empress Josephine. 

(25 Jan.): In an obituary M. de Vogiie records the 
death of the Duc de Broglie, the last survivor of the 
famous group who in 1855 gave the Correspondant 
new life. M. de Meaux, formerly inspector of finances, 
indicates by figures that the charge of hoarding up 
wealth made against the French Religious is based upon 
prejudice. Senator de Lamarzelle, continuing the dis. 
cussion of reasons for the government’s attack on the 
Religious, finds it in their strong religious and social in- 
fluence over the people. M. Goyan shows admirably 
the deep religious sentiment that shaped the life of the 
late M. Ollé-Laprune. M. Baudrillart makes answer to 
the critics who regard Quo Vadis with disapproval. M. 
Bertrin refutes by a telling array of statistics the charge 
of disproportionate criminality preferred against the 
French clergy and religious. 

du Monde Catholique (1 Jan.): The French translation of 
Sienkiewicz’s Let us Follow Him is continued in this 
issue. In a second anonymous letter of Y to Z, Monseig- 
neur Dupanloup is attacked most severely as a greatly 
overrated man. 

(15 Jan.) Sequels appear to the above. 

Thomiste (Jan.): A discussion of St. Thomas's doctrine 
on the best form of government is begun by Father 
Montague, O.P. Dom Renaudin, O.S.B., begins the proof 
of a thesis very acceptable to all Catholics: ‘‘ There is 
nothing to prevent the doctrine of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin from being placed among the dogmas 
of the Faith.” 

Bénédictine (Jan.): Dom Baltus gives a very admirable 
summary of the work of the Abbé Michiels on the 
“ Origin of the Episcopacy.” 
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Revue du Clergé Frangais (t Jan.): L. Philibert, writing of 


Ultramontane affairs, tells of the unfortunate ill-feeling 
aroused among the people of Italy by the refusal of the 
Sacred Penitentiary to sanction the use of the queen’s 
prayer for the assassinated king. M. Brunetiére is 
enthusiastically made welcome to the ranks of the de- 
fenders of Catholicity in France, and his discourse at 
Lille highly praised by the Abbé Delfour. One of the 
most pleasant memories of the holy year 1900, writes the 
Abbé Tartelin, is the international congress of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. The writer explains at length the 
value of the “ Third Order” to society, and recalls with 
pleasure the evidences of new interest in the life of St. 
Francis. In the “ Tribune Libre” an end is put to the 
discussion on the “ Dévotion donnant, donnant,’? which 
seems to have aroused much interest. The privilege of 
having the last word is given to M. Hemmer, the op- 
ponent—not of the devotion to St. Antony, as he ex- 
plains, but—of the pseudodevotion which, he claims, 
too often takes its place to the advantage of the shop- 
keepers and the disadvantage of the pious faithful. 

(1 Feb.): Father Vacandard sums up the result of long 
researches on the authorship of the J/mitation by Mgr. 
Puyol, who believes it to be the work of Gersen (not Gerson). 
Dom Mackey, the English Benedictine, so well known by 
his writings on St. Francis de Sales, tells of that saint’s 
ideas about the training of priests. The next issue will 
contain an article on St. Francis’ ideal of a seminary. 
In a‘remarkable paper on the religious philosophy of 
Pascal, Father Laberthonniére, of the Oratory, insists 
upon the spontaneous personal and interior character of 
the Christian religion. He says the church has taught 
us very explicitly that “there are no passive virtues.” 


Revue de Deux Mondes (15 Jan.): M. Doumic writes on the 


“platitudes of Paul Verlaine.” 


L’Univers (14 Jan.): M. Tavernier describes a controversy 


carried on between Father Gayraud and M. Doumergne 
in consequence of the latter having asserted that Brune- 
titre’s speech at Lille contained:heresy because it spoke 
of “proving” the authority of the church. 


La Vie Catholique (16 Jan.): A sharp criticism rebukes the 


writer in the Matin for declaring that ‘‘M. Leyques has 
given M. l’Abbé Loisy a position to compensate for his 
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having been expelled from the Catholic’ Institute and 
excommunicated by Cardinal Richard.” M. Loisy was 
not excommunicated, nor has he been compensated. 

La Quinzaine (16 Jan.): P. Folliolley, after a long interval, re- 

sumes his work upon Montalembert and gives some 
previously unpublished information about the latter’s 
relation with Mgr. Parisis during the curious complica- 
tions caused by the attempt to re-establish the Chapter 
of Saint Denis. M. Welschinger draws from the second 
volume of Von Moltke’s military correspondence details 
regarding the siege of Metz and of Paris. 
(1 Feb.): Two French writers having published a couple 
of volumes on John Ruskin last month, one of them, 
M. Brunhes, contributes a carefully studied eulogy upon 
“ Ruskin: Art-Critic, Writer, and Social Apostle.” Studies 
upon Pasteur, le Duc de Broglie, and M. Brunetiére 
deserve notice. 

Etudes (20 Jan.): P. Chérot, continuing his. study of 
Quietism at Bourgogne, insists on the fact that the 
Jesuit fathers were opposed to, instead of, as is often 
believed, in favor of Fénelon. P. Abt presents a paper 
showing that at present certain lodges of Freemasons 
are existing in defiance of the civil law. Since the article 
was published a Socialist deputy has spoken in favor of 
amending the Bill on Associations, as its present pro- 
visions would militate against the Socialists. P. Prélot (a 
translation of whose paper on Religious appeared in the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Feb., 1901). writes upon the 
intimate connection of the Priesthood and the Religious 
state by reason of their common attraction to perfection, 
and says: “If any state implies an authentic and official 
profession of sanctity it is that of the priest, by virtue 
both of his priestly consecration and his august ministry.” 
P. Martin, well known as a contributor to the Ztudes, 
gives an account of a new volume on the Cures at 
Lourdes by Dr. Boissarie, successor to Dr. de Saint- 
Maclou, who founded a bureau to record wonderful cures 
performed at the grotto. 

Civilta Cattolica (19 Jan.): A very complete summary of the 
recent Pastoral of the English Bishops is given with the 
comment that the document is as timely in Italy as in 
England. An interesting review of a book upon Fre- 
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quent Communion, by Archbishop Gennari, indicates the 
weasons for believing that frequent and at times daily 
Communion is favored greatly by the mind of the 
church. 

(2 Feb.): Criticism of atheistic evolutionism apropos of 
a recent book. Scoring of S. Molmenti, a Catholic 
deputy who‘ recently declared ih the Chamber that he 
hoped the occupation of Rome would some day be 
recognized as legitimate. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Jan.): Ten pages are devoted to a trans- 
lation of a chapter from External Religion by Father 
Tyrrell, S.J., a book (reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
October, 1899) which has created a great deal of atten- 
tion in several European countries, and with other writ- 
ings of the same author has been in part translated 
into French. (See La Quinzaine, 16 July, 1goo.) S. 
Conte, reviewing Cardinal Capecelatro’s recent Life of 
Paula Frassinetti, enumerates the numerous works of the 
distinguished writer. A lecture by S. Fornaciari on Can. 
to xviii. of the Inferno, delivered at San Michele, in 
Florence, is reproduced. 

Contemporary Review (Jan.): John H. Rigot writes to say that 
in its present condition Dublin University constitutes a 
menace to the faith of its Catholic students. 

Fortnightly Review (Jan.): William O’Connor Morris declares 
that Lord Roseberry’s Napoleon gives evidence that its 
author is not deeply versed in the literature of the Na- 
poleonic age. The Hon. Stephen Coleridge writes an 
‘Open Letter on Vivisection in protest to the Secretary 
of State. Frederic Harrison gives remarkably strong 
praise to the writer of Richard Yea and-Nay, which, he 
says, is a true Romantic epic in the good old-fashioned 
style. 

The Month (Feb.): Reviewing An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, 
M. D. Petre speaks instructively on that very puzzling 
question, the relation of human to divine love. Father 
Lucas contends that Religious Art has still a great fu- 
ture before it, if it will cultivate the beauties and ignore 
the mere conventions of the past. Father Thurston, in 
what appears to be a final article on The Rosary, sums 
up the rebutting evidence and then sifts it; he com- 
ments upon the famous will of Anthony Sers. _ 
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The Tablet (26 Jan.): Father Coupe, S.J., criticises Mr. Bal- 

four's recent plea for a religious unity which should 
tolerate doctrinal variations. 
(2 Feb.): It is remarked that the Coronation Oath of 
Edward VII. contains clauses so highly insulting to 
Catholics that they were long ago removed from the 
oath proposed to members of Parliament. Part of a let- 
ter to The Guardian is reprinted, and in it Dom Gasquet 
protests against the unjust suspicion that he criticised 
the late Roman decision on Anglican Orders. There is 
a summary given of a striking sermon by Father David, 
O.S.F., on the Temporal Power of the Pope. 

The Critical Review (Jan.): An able review of Cape’s English 
Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries is fur- 
nished by Robert S. Rait. Though short, it gives a 
clear picture of the times. Professor James Orr, of Glas- 
gow, gives an excellent critique of Ritschl’s Christian 
Doctrine of Justification. The general book notices im 
this magazine are worthy of much commendation. 

The Biblical World (Feb.): There are three peculiarly goed 
articles in this issue. In ‘‘ Atonement in non-Christian 
Religions ’’ George S. Goodspeed gives a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of comparative religions. William 
R. Harper writes on “ The Priestly Element in the Old 
Testament” in an enlightening way, and “ Ezekiel’s Con- 
tribution to Sociology,” by Rev. A. W. Ackerman, pre- 
sents a new and profound view of the teaching of that 
great prophet. 

Catholic University Bulletin (Jan.): Dr. Shahan deplores the 
unjust exclusion of the Pope from the Peace Conference 
at the Hague, and shows how it effectually helped to 
make the Conference the failure it is now acknowledged 
to have been. Hon. Carroll D. Wright speaks encour- 
agingly of the social influence of the factory on the lives 
of operatives, claiming that “the factory reaches down 
and lifts up; that it does not reach up and draw down.” 
He talks of “the ethical mission of the factory,” and 
declares that “gentlemen in charge of factories are the 
managers of great missionary establishments.” 





é 




















IT will not be out of place in these Notes to 
call special attention to the leading article in this 
issue, on the attack that the French government 

is making on the Religious Communities. American public 
opinion is beginning to count for a great deal in France, and 
if the true nature of the religious state is appreciated by the 
American press, and if the weight of the latter’s influence is 
thrown in favor of liberty of association, not a little will be 
done to stay the raised hand of the French Anticlericals. 





> 


The latest Encyclical, on Christian Democracy, is a lucid 
document. While it deals largely with conditions in Europe, it 
is evidently inspired by the devotion of the Holy See to the 
cause of the plain people throughout the world. Its publica. 
tion was first announced last fall at the close of the Inter- 
national Congress of the Third Order of St. Francis, but it is 
said that powerful influences originating with the monarchical 
governments, especially the German absolutism, endeavored to 
suppress it. It gave too much recognition to the democracy. 
It voiced over-much the rights of the people. But Leo is in- 
flexible, When he sees the right, nothing on earth can stay 
him from doing it. The letter is masterly in its grasp of the 
social situation. It is prudent in its wise and discriminating 
distinctions. It is conclusive and far-reaching in its practical 
application of the principles of former encyclicals. It will be 
diligently read by the social economists of our own country. 


La 





The Friars in the Philippines seem just now to be the 
victims of a storm of accusations. There is evidently a concerted 
movement on the part of the press, secular as well as Protestant, 
to defame them in the good opinion of the honest people of this 
country. Let us above all things be honest. Who are the Friars? 
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They are men who from their youth have sought the higher 
life. They have prepared themselves for the Catholic priest. 
hood by years of study, prayer, and service. They have cast 
behind them the luxury of civilization, the sweet companionship 
of their own, and have crossed the seas to bring the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel to the heathen. They are men of high 
ideals, and it is presumed that they make a diligent effort to 
attain them. It is inconsistent for any one who knows aught 
of human nature to think that such men should be corrup- 
tionists, libertines, or despoilers of men’s hearts. The accusa- 
tions brought against them are vague generalities. It is 
necessary to specify names, dates, and accusers, if any evidence 
is to hold before any judicial tribunal. These have been sadly 
lacking in all the accusations brought against the Friars in the 
Philippines. ‘They are wealthy,” it is said. When did it be- 
come a crime in the eyes of the American people to be 
wealthy? They are not wealthy. They are men who are 
vowed to poverty. They do not possess in their own right 
the clothes they wear or the beds they sleep on. Even if the 
various orders as a corporate whole possess considerable prop- 
erty, they have come by it legitimately, and the revenues of 
their landed estates are not used for their personal luxuries, 
but for religious and educational purposes. Not one of the 
accusations against these men can be substantiated. It is ab- 
solutely true that 90 per cent. of the people in the Philippine 
Islands do want the Friars to remain among them. 

If the American government is going to stay in the Islands 
it would seem to be the wiser policy to conciliate the Friars 
and not to antagonize them. In the many islands of the archi- 
pelago they have great influence over the- people, and if the 
people are ever going to be reconciled to the American rule it 
will be largely through the influence of the Friars. 








STATISTICS OF PARISH SCHOOLS. 


STATISTICS OF PARISH SCHOOLS. 


IT is a significant fact that a large number of citizens of 
the United States do not need any compulsory law, since they 
take the initiative in educating their children, and cheerfully 
pay the cost of their religious training. By an unjust discrimi- 
nation, attributed generally to rancorous non-sectarianism, these 
patrons of the parish schools belonging to the Catholic Church 
are also obliged to assume the whole burden of providing in- 
struction in the secular branches required for good citizenship. 
The following figures are taken from the official reports at the 
close of the year 1900 prepared for the bishop of each diocese 
named in the list : 


In New York State are to be included the 


Diocese of Ogdensburg, . . 2 15 Schools, 3,500 Pupils. 
* “ Syracuse, . ; : . 16 - 4.840 “ 
sp “ Albany, . a é ; 33 13,000 
“ Rochester, . ‘ . a : 15,229 
“ Buffalo, . . \ : 68 21,324 
“ Brooklyn, . : : | 29,929 
Archdiocese of New York, : ae 48,417 


Total in New York State, 424 136,239 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, . i 6 Qe 21,077 


“ Boston, . ; é 61 37,747 

“ Chicago, ‘ . 130 , 48,200 

“ Cincinnati, j 3. qe 26,472 
Dubuque, . ‘ . 118 14,255 

“‘ Milwaukee, ; . 27,703 
New Orleans, : . 106 ; 15,721 

“ Oregon, . ‘ : 23 2,021 

“ Philadelphia, ‘ ae 8 40,133 

* St.Louis, . ‘ se 24,430 

“ St. Paul, : ; . ‘ 14,230 

“ San Francisco, . ‘ 32 13,000 
“Sane re,” s : _— — 

of Alton, . ; : ; 61 7,388 
“ Belleville, . ; ; " 6,533 
eee ; j . ° 300 
“ Burlington, . j : . ; 4,647 
“ Charleston, ; 602 
“ Cheyenne, . : ‘ . — 
“ Cleveland, A ‘ 2,361 
Columbus, . p ; : 9,648 
Concordia, ‘ : : 1,850 
Covington, . : - , : 6,865 
Dallas, . - ; ‘ ; 2,160 
Davenport, . 3 : . : 5,500 
Denver, . : 5 ; 4,150 
Detroit, : : ‘ ‘ 17,200 
Duluth, .. ; : - , 1,200 
Erie, . . ‘ . . : 8,146 
Fargo, . ; ; ‘ 1,600 
Fort Wayne, ‘ - . 12,038 
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Diocese of Galveston, . ‘ : 27 Schools. 4,039 Pupils. 
“ Grand Rapids, .. Past 10,178 
‘ Gren Bay, . ° Z 11,960 
* Harrisburg, , . ° 6,547 
‘ Hartford, . . . 23,000 
‘ Helena, > F ° , 2,133 
“ Indianapolis, . : ‘ 14,612 
* Kansas City, : . . 5,100 
‘ La Crosse, ; ‘ ; i 10,430 
* Leavenworth, . ; ; 4,006 
* Lincoln, . : ; ; 1,494 
“ Little Rock, ; . : s 1,837 
* Los Angeles, . j : 2,349 
‘ Louisville, . ‘ ’ . 13,800 
Manchester, . ; : 9,990 
Marquette, . . ‘ s 5,586 
Mobile, . sasalek 2,806 
Nashville, . : , : 2,470 
Natchez, . ; 3 ‘ —— 
Natchitoches, . : : 865 
Nesqually, : : ; 2,600 
Newark, . - , . 96 34,817 
‘ Omaha, . , ‘ : 4,838 
‘ Peoria, ‘ ; : ‘ 8,700 
Pittsburg, ; ‘ ; 32,722 
Portland, . % ‘ ‘ ' 7,819 
“ Providence, . ‘ ; 17,100 
‘ Richmond, . : ‘ : 2,304 
‘ Sacramento, . i 4 ‘ 1,148 
‘ St. Augustine, . ; a3 2,023 
“ St. Cloud, : F : 3,300 
St. Joseph, . ‘ A , 1,171 
Salt Lake, ; ‘ ‘ 281 
San Antonio, . ; ‘ 4,769 
* Savannah, ‘ : A 2,301 
“ Scranton, . : . j 11,317 
‘ Sioux Falls, . . : 1,075 
Springfield, . ; ‘ ; 16,381 
Trenton, . R x ; 8,000 
‘* Tucson, : : . goo 
4 “ Wheeling, eaerer ‘ 1,619 
Fi ‘* Wichita, . ‘ - : 1,907 
. “ Wilmington, . . . 2,354 
" “ Winona, . : 3,600 
Vicariate- -Apostolic of Browasville, 1,136 
“ Indian Terr, . 25 2,413 
- S “ North Carolina, 512 
Prefecture-Apostolic of Alaska, . Tae — 


Grand Total, . . . 3753 853,725 


To remove an erroneous impression it is necessary to state 
that the children attending Parish Schools have homes sup- 
ported by their parents, who are entitled to all the civic honor 
that belongs to tax-payers. The figures given above do not 
include any statistics of children educated in the numerous 
Orphan Asylums under Catholic management. Academies, 
Colleges, and other institutions devoted to higher education 
are also omitted. 
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THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE NUNS. 


VERY few people outside of Italy appreciate the real malignity of the Revo- 
lution, The Law of Guarantees on its face seems to be enacted with some 
degree of moderation. It places many safeguards about the august person 
of the Holy Father, but these liberties are granted in something of the same 
spirit that the cat allows the mouse release from its all-devouring claws, only to 
pounce on it again with greater fierceness. The Holy Father by the logic of 
his position, by inalienable historical rights, by the highest sanction, divine as 
well as human, ought and should, of necessity, be absolutely free. He should 
not possess his freedom as a benefaction from any government. His liberty is 
inalienable; and inasmuch as the Law of Guarantees seems to make his free- 
dom of action a gracious bestowal of a favor, he has not been able to accept it. 
He must preserve the attitude of protestation, Itis for this reason the sta/us 
guo of the Holy See has persisted for these thirty years. The Holy Father is 
not and cannot be the vassal of any civil principality. 

But it is not so much in its attitude towards the Holy Father that the Revo- 
lution has shown its claws as itis in relation to church property and the re- 
ligious communities. It is among the religious women, who are the most 
helpless, that its awful severity has been felt. 

The government in its greed for gain laid its avaricious hand on the con- 
vents and monasteries, and in order to possess itself of them completely, it 
turned out the consecrated women and devoted men on the mercy of the world, 
and thus condemned them to a violation of their vows or to a lingering death 
amidst suffering and privation. Very few were found to accept the former 
alternative. The latter, therefore, has been their lot for these thirty years, and 
their only crime has been that they have sought and loved a life of service to 
God and their neighbor. The government has made a show of compensation. 
In its wonderful generosity, in lieu of the sequestrated wealth of religious prop- 
erty, it has granted to each sister a pension of four or five sous a day, and even 
this little was paid when it suited the caprice of the local officials. 

The result of this wonderful generosity on the part of the government is 
the existence to-day in Italy of several thousand nuns who are on the verge 
of starvation. One community writes to the Association in Aid of the 
Despotled Nuns, which has been organized to succor them in their dire need; 
“We retire to our cells when the sun goes down to spend the evening in utter 
darkness. The scant pension we receive is barely able to provide oil necessary 
for the lamp before the Blessed Sacrament.” The superior of another com- 
munity asks for an alms in order to enable her to get a few eggs for a consump- 
tive nun who can hardly eat anything else. Still another says that “ during 
the last few days with the melting of the snow the water has penetrated ven 
into our poor mattresses, and we have been obliged to sleep in chairs, fo? we 
had no money to repair the broken roofs,” 

These few glimpses reveal a state of affairs that seems to place the con- 
secrated women of Italy along with the victims of the famine in India. Yet 
this is the opening of the Twentieth Century of enlightenment and civilization 
and the Italian government holds its rank among the Christian governments. 

The “ Association in Aid of Despoiled Nuns” has on its list of beneficiaries 
over 400 convents, and were it not for the work of this energetic society many 
would have actually died of starvation. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE will forward to the proper persons 
any atd the charitably inclined may think well to give for this worthy object. 








